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THE WEEK. 


a 
N the Western front there is little to report, except that 

there has been a good deal of liveliness in the air. That 
liveliness, however, in no way supports the panicky suggestion 
that the Germans have got the mastery because they have put 
fast, and powerful combatant machine—the 

At the 
Germans 


( 


into the air a new, 
Fokker. We are holding our own quite satisfactorily. 
extreme left of the Allies’ line near the coast the 
made during the early part of the week what looked as if it 
They bombarded the Allies’ 
vigour, using, it is said, many 
twenty but the attack that should have 
followed proved abortive. In other parts of the line, 
especially in Artois, there has been a good deal of cannonading 
and mixed fighting; but though the artillery fire of both sides 


were meant for a serious attack. 


trenches with great as as 


thousand shells; 


and 


# SATU R DAY, 


| its supplies. 
| their 





has been violent, there has been not much giving or taking of | 
ground. } 


The threatened attack on Salonika still fails to come off, 
with the result, of course, which we have now chronicled week 
by week for nearly two months, that the Allies have greatly 
increased their strength relatively to that of the enemy. 
to the bad weather, 

Further, 
encouraged 
General 


We recret say that, largely owing 
the relief of Kut-cl-Amara has not been accomplished. 
it appears that our hopes here were unduly 
by a blunder in an India Office announcement. 
Aylmer has not reached a point, as was declared, only 
miles from besieged garrison, but one twenty-three 
miles therefrom. General Townshend has new been besieged 
for seven weeks, but there seems reason to believe that he is 
not yet in any distress for food. He has been able to beat off all 
the enemy attacks. 


to 


seven 





our new seat of war—East Africa—is 
Thursday's papers publish a War Office 
that Sir Horace Smith-Dorrien reports 


The first news from 
beginning to come in. 
communiqué stating 


that on January 24th our troops advanced to Mbuyuni, fifteen | 


pectator 
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We oc upied thei 
The strength of 


driven back in a westerly direction. r camp, 
and burnt a portion of their tents 
the force opposed to us was about four thousand five hundred, 
with three guns and three or four machine guns, and the troops, 
Office communiqué, well handled 
we had ten British and Domini and 
killed and two hundred and 


losses 


and stores, 


according to the War were 
We regret that 
eighteen Indian soldiers 
of all 


severe. 


to say ion 
seventy -four 
much more 


fifty 


ranks wounded. The enemy's were 


They 
hundred wounded. 


are estimated at one hundred and killed 


and five 
In the earlier part of the week the Russian news was exceed 
the Strs 
little 
Turkish 


ingly good, but this time not from the Bukovina o1 ma 
lines which places, indeed, have heard 


but from the Caucasus. The Russians have driven the 


from we 


| armies, after vory great losses in casualties and prisoners, into 


now believed to be invested or on 
What makes its position specially 
Turkish army 


city is 
the point of being invested. 
critical is that the remains of the combatant 
have swarmed into the city, and will prove a great burden upon 
If Erzerum falls and the Russians make good 
advance, there will be a very considerable reflex action 
upon the Baghdad campaign. It is true, no doubt, that the 
Russian troops are still a long way from Baghdad and that tho 
intervening country is difficult, but none the less the Russian 
advance cannot help having a beneficial effect. 


Erzecrum, and that 


A telegram from Rome to Thursday's Morning Post throws 
some interesting light upon what has been termed the Monte 
negrin mystery. According to this statement, King Nicholas, 
when he saw his country and army were going to be overwhelmed 
by the Austrians, felt inclined to listen to the pleas preferred 
by some of his subjects with Austrophil tendencies that it 
would not be reasonable to expect Montenegro to go on fighting 
against such impossible odds. These whispers apparently, 
some of the troops on Mount Lovtchen, and 
fighting. Then the Austrians 
preposterous demands upon 


came to the ears of 
they thereupon abandoned 
thinking that all was won, 
Montenegro, including one that King Ni 
prisoner of war. This provoked an immediate reaction. King 
Nicholas escaped to Italy, while Prince Mirko continued to figh 
with the object of saving the dynast 


made 


holas should become a 


3ut though certain sections of the Montenegrin combatant 

helped by Serbian bands, are still holding out, it is to be feared 
that their chance is a small one, for it is reported that Skutari 
has already been occupied by the Austrians. Still, it may 
quite possibly turn out that Montenegro difficult to 
hold than to conquer. That is generally the history of mountain 
Napoleon's troops overran Tirol without difliculty, 
different matter 
Albanians 


more 


is 


campaigas. 
but holding 
In this context we may mention that Essad Pasha’s 


it down was another and very 
are reported to have repulsed a body of Bulgarian soldiers who 


have been attempting to penetrate Albania. 


Before we leave the combatant portion of the week's news we 
may note that a Scotland Yard notice appeared in Thursday's 
papers which stated that the increase in the offensive protection 
against hostile aircraft recently provided London makes 


| the more necessary for the public on the occasion of air raids to 


miles east of Taveta, drove off a small force of the enemy, and | 


occupied their camp. To this item of African news we may add 
that our Egyptian forces under General Wallace dealt the 
Senussi a handsome blow last Sunday. Our force, which con- 
sisted of British, Dominion, and Indian troops, while advancing 
on the enemy in two columns, was attacked by them, and they 
made an attempt to surround it. By 10 a.m. the action became 
general, but after two hours’ hard fighting the enemy ¥°: 


| which may 


take cover, and so obtain shelter from falling fragments of shell. 
That is a satisfactory and sensible warning. We have no doubt 
whatever that the Zeppelins when they are next over London, 
be any dark and fairly unstormy night, will mee! 
with a very hot reception ; but this means, of course, a greatly 
increased danger for the sightseer. As far as German bombs are 
concerned, he may fairly argue that he is as safe in the street as 
in the house, since roofs are no protection against such projectiles. 
It is quite otherwise, however, with fragments of our own anti- 


aircraft shells. 
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A German aeroplane visited the East Coast of Kent, according 
to a War Office statement, last Sunday at one o’clock in the 
morning in bright moonlight and dropped bombs. The German 
wireless announcement says that the point attacked was Dover. 
No naval or military damage was done, but some fires were 
caused by an incendiary bomb, and one man was killed, 
and two men, one woman, and three children were slightly 
injured. Shortly after noon on the same day two German 
seaplanes came to the same district. They were heavily fired 
upon and disappeared, pursued by seaplanes and aeroplanes, 
without having done any damage. 

In the House of Commons on Friday week Mr. Asquith made 
an important statement on the dilution of labour. The Govern- 
ment, he said, “ after the most careful consideration,’ were con- 
vinced that the employment of more unskilled and female 
labour in conjunction with skilled labour in the production of 
munitions offered “the only prospect of accomplishing what was 
necessary to win the war. What had hitherto been accomplished 
fell ‘‘ lamentably short ” of the requirements. 
being issued to controlled establishments to dilute labour where 
it had not already been done. He relied confidently upon the 
support of both employers and workmen in this vital matter. 


On the same day the Commons took the second reading 
of the Trading with the Enemy (Amendment) (No. 2) Bill. It 
removes the anomalies of Company law, as revealed in the 
Continental Tires case, by giving the Board of Trade discretion 
to prohibit during the war, or to wind up, any business conducted 
hy persons of enemy nationality or association or conducted for 
the benefit of the enemy. The Solicitor-General said that the 
Bill more than covered the cases contemplated by Lord 
Halsbuary’s Bill, and would apply to all registered companies 
which had a large number of enemy shareholders. It was not 


British property. There was virtuaily no opposition to the 


Bill, which was felt to be overdue. 


Instructions were | 





i 
383 votes to 36—and, we may add, the thirty-six least 
influential persons in the House of Commons, with the one 
exception of Sir John Simon. 


We have dealt elsewhere with the blockade debate which took 
place in the House of Commons on Wednesday, and will only 
mention here that on the whole the Government made out a 
very good case, not only as regards their vigilance and the 
strength of their naval operations, but also as regards the 
formulae under which those operations take place—that is, under 
Orders in Council rather than by the proclamation of a regular 
blockade. For ourselves, we maintain the attitude which we 
have always held—that we do not care what the system is 
called as long as we practise an effective siege of Germany. Far 
more important, however, than the justification of Government 
actions was the clear and unbending language used by Sir 
Edward Grey as regards neutrals. 


It is evident that the Cabinet, while most anxious not to do 
anything which is really unfair to neutrals, or which would 
provoke an outburst of anti-British feeling, are determined not 
to allow neutral traders—for that is what it comes to—to veto 
our siege of Germany in order to carry on a trade lucrative 
* beyond the dreams of avarice.” We have told, and we must 
continue to tell, the neutrals, said Sir Edward Grey, that they 
must assist us in distinguishing between the things which are 


| bond-fide meant for them, and what is in reality meant for the 


Some Members thought | 


that the Board of Trade, judged by its past, was likely to be 


the least vigilant wielder of the discretionary powers. 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Board of Trade promised 
that the powers would be employed most zealously, and said 
that the Board would report to the House from time to time 
what companies were being dealt with. 


In the Commons on Monday the Military Service Bill was 
debated on the report stage and the third reading. Mr. Pringle 
and others seemed to think that though Mr. Asquith had pro- 
mised that no compulsion should be applied to labour, Mr. Lloyd 
George might not be bound by that pledge. Mr. Bonar Law 
said that the pledge of course bound the whole Cabinet, including 
ithe Minister of Munitions. It had been hoped that Sir John 
Simon would not think it necessary to divide the House on the 
third reading. 
the enemy and a discouraging sign of disunion to our men at 


the front, as Mr. Mildmay pointed out. Sir John Simon, how- 


The | 


Any trace of division is an encouragement to 


ever, while admitting that his criticisms had been fairly met, 


insisted on a division. Mr. Thomas once more passionately 


enemy. “If the neutrals do not admit our right to prevent 
trading with the enemy through their ports, they are in fact 


departing from neutrality.” 


In the course of the debate two excellent speeches were made 
by Unionist supporters of the Government—one by Mr. Leverton 
Harris, and the other by Mr. Pollock, the Chairman of the Contra. 


band Committee. Mr. Leverton Harris laid specia! emphasis on the 


proposed to confiscate enemy property, but it was desirable to | need for maintaining friendly relations with neutral countries, 
hold it till we knew what enemy countries were doing with | and pointed out that it must not be forgotten that we ourselves 


Mr. Pollock spoke warmly 
in regard to the support and encouragement which that Com- 


required imporis from some of them. 


mittee had received from prominent officials of the Foreign 
Office. 


Lord Robert Cecil, who wound up the debate for the Govern- 
ment, expressed himself as grateful for the tone of the speeches. 
Vehement attacks on the Foreign Office in the Press, he pointed 
out, did no good. They diverted the energies of the Department 
from preparing an attack upon the Germans to preparing a 
defence of themselves. Lord Faringdon, formerly Sir Arthur 
Henderson, who was sent on a specia! mission to the Nort 
Powers, was of opinion that neither through Norway, Denmark, 


nor Holland was much foodstuff going to Germany. 


The second reading debate on the Military Service Bill took 
Most of the criticism 
h 


place in the House of Lords on Tuesday. 
was directed to showing that the 
Lord Weardale made the only speech in opposition to the prin- 
ciple of compulsion, and argued that the number of unattested 


Bill did not £o far enoug 


| single men could not be more than a hundred thousand. Lord 
Midleton described the Bill as another example of the Govern- 
ment’s habit of following the line of least resistance. If the 


declaimed against the Bill in a series of forebodings which were | 


one and all answered by Mr. Bonar Law’s concluding speech for | 


the Government. 


That speech was a worthy culmination to the part which 
Mr. Bonar Law has so admirably played in the conduct of the 
Bill. He overwhelmed all technical and pedantic objections 
by the broad and simple retort that compulsion was proved 
necessary to win the war, and that if we lost the war Labour 
might just as well have never formed Trade Unions at all. But 
he gratefully recognized the change in the feeling of the House. 
Even those who opposed the Bill admitted that it must be 
The Bill was not the most effective 
but as such it 


worked as well as possible. 
way of obtaining the men ; 
avoided unnecessary conflict, and in a country like ours national 
The Government were opposed 


it was a compromise ; 


union was military strength. 
to anything like industrial compulsion because they recognized 
that no class had made heavier sacrifices than the well-paid 
artisans who were members of Trade Unions. The Government 
were delighted with the restraint of the House of Commons, and 
that restraint would certainly have its effect in the country. He 
was confident that al) risks of trouble were at an end. In the 
division on the third reading the majority for the Bill was 347 


Government had had more courage, they would have been even 
more successful, Ireland owght to have been included. Lord 
Derby, in answer to Lord Weardale, stoutly declared that his 


What 


alarmed him was not the probability of the number of single 


figure of 650,000 unattested single men was a minimum. 
men available being whittled away by the tribunals, but the 
indulgence of the Government in reducing the number by 
exempting whole classes. 


Lord Derby asserted that, much as he regretted the need for 
compulsion, the whole scheme would have been a failure without 
Mr. Asquith’s pledge. Yet there had also been a notable wave 
of patriotism. The best proof of this was that married men 
who might consider themselves secure from compulsion were 
coming in freely. Single men were also coming in in a greater 
proportion than married men, and yet not freely enough. As 
for the exemptions by the Government, as distinguished from 
the exemptions of the tribunals, he begged the Government to 
give the whole question their most careful consideration. He 
would not enter into the vexed problem of the numerical propor- 
tions required by the Army and by industries, but he noticed 
that since he issued his Report no fewer than four lists of 
reserved occupations had been published. Finally, he supported 
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the denial of the Government that industrial compulsion would 
be applied under the guise of military compuision. Such an 
act, he said, would be most unfair. The Bill was read a second 
time without a division. 


The important thing to remember about the English working 
man is that it is what he does that matters, not what he says. 
He is breezily indifferent as to whether his deeds square with 
his words, and he troubles very little as to the wording of reso 
lutions, and still less as to the exact significance of perorations. 
He will, for example, cheerfully conclude what he calls an anti- 
conscriptionist spee h by a vehement demand for compulsion. 
It is clear from the first day’s procesdings of the Labour Con- 
ference at Bristol that we are going to see notable proof of the 
characteristics we have just described. The Conference will 
let off a good dex! of mixed steam and gas about conscription, 
but the net result of its operations will be to give a strenuous 
support to the policy of pushing the war to the utmost, and it 
will in fact, if not in name, endorse the Derby scheme as a 
necessary if regrettable emergency measure. The mass of the 


workers is evidently not worrying in the least about com 


pelling the slacker to do his bit, but only as to whether we 


are putting. enough energy into our prosecution of the war. 


The Labour P: rty Conference met at Bristol on Wednesday, 
and by a majority of 900,000—the voting being by card 
passed a resolution justifying the action of Great Britain, and 
pledging the support of Labour in the vigorous prosecution of 
the war. 
with the British working man is his deeds rather than his words, 


Though we have noted above that what matters | 


many of the speakers at the Conference showed an admirable 
spirit and a full understanding of what the war means to the 


cause of Labour. For example, Mr. Sexton, in moving the | 


adoption of the Report, 
If Germany won, 


declared that he was out to win the | 


war at all risks. ‘nothing else in the world 
would matter.” 
the followers of Mr. Ponsonby and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald. Mr. 
Walkden spoke with scorn of the men who preached “the | 
abominable doctrines of the Union of Democratic Control,” | 
and Mr. Shaw pointed out that if the eloquence of some of the 


Very plain-spoken was the condemnation of 


L.L.P, members had been used in promoting recruiting there 


would have been no need for compulsion. 


One of the most moving speeches of the day was that of Mr. 
Gilmour, who dealt with Mr. Ramsay MacDonald with the gloves | 
off. The Daily Chronicle of Thursday describes how, “standing 
on a chair, he rapped out sentence after sentence in broad 
Doric, which went right to the heart of the matter” 

We have heard Mr. MacDonald's speech But where does he 
und Where does the LL.P. stand? I like straight fighting, 
and | don’t think the LL.P. is fighting a clean fight. I judge a 








man by his actions, Mr. MacDonald says he is not assisting Germany ; 
that may be, but is he—has he ever—lifted a little finger to help 
his own country ? If we had all done as Mr. MacDonald has don 
the Germans would have n on British territory at the present 
moment. ‘The man who is not for us is ag t us, and I appeal 
to this Conference t« ipport the Government, and accept th 
resoluti n.” 

There is the true issue. The war is upon u Kither we or the 
Germans must win, and those who do not help us to win are 
helping the Germans. That is a truth from which there is no | 
es You can no more stand neutral in regard to the war 





the war than you can about being 


or talk about being against 
Imagine a passenger 


because he hated 


yainst a thunderstorm or a tempest. 





who would not take his turn at the pumps 


, : 
uurricanes ! 


On Thursday afternoon the Labour Conference by a vote of 
1,796,000 to 219,000 condemned The Star's 
“The resolution, while inter 


conscription. 
nt on this is as follows: 
an expression of opinion, does not of course bind the | 








party to resist the Act, nor does it affect the continuance of 
Mr. Henderson in the Coalition Ministry.’ Could there be a 
beiter proof of the comment made by us above that what 


matters is not what Labour Leaders and representatives say, but 


what they do? They condemn compulsion in theory, but suppert 


it in practice by allowing Mr. Henderson to remain in a com- 
pulsionist Cabinet. 


The by-election in the Mile End Division took place on Tues- 
day, when Mr. Warwick Brookes, the Unionist and Coalition | 
returned by a majority of 376 over mh 

Billing 


candidate, was 
independent candidate, Mr. Pemberton Billing. Mr. 


SPE 


| the Swedish torpedo-boat 


| of this grass, we are told, 


| Crowe have again made their appearan 


| all costs. 
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had retired from the Royal Naval Air Service in order to stand, 

and he forced forward the one question of the air defences of 

London on which the whole election turned. Mr. Billing’s 

methods were wanting in all the discretion, good sense, and 
' 


: ; : 
seemliness which are desirable at such a time as this. His 


accusation that the Government had been indifferent while 
in the “ East End,” and 
took serious action only when a Zeppelin visited the “* West 


men and women were * blown up” 
End,” was monstrously untrue, and drew a scathing letter from 
Mr. Balfour. As Mr. Balfour said, its untruth was “the least 


part of its criminality.’ A man who suggests that class selfishness 


is the guiding motive of the Government, and who, moreover, 


| tries to create a state of panic among the population of a com- 


paratively ignorant district, plays a most unpatriotic part. 
A large number of the electors were impressed by Mr. Billing, 
as they might be impressed by a glib quack doctor at a street 
enough for Mr. 


corner—happily the number was not larg 


Billing’s return. 


Germany has brought into action vet another new method of 


warfare. The British steamer *‘ Lambert’ when off Falsterbo 
was forced to sail two hundred yards inside Swedish territorial 
waters owing to her draught. Two German torpedo-boats 
a >peared and emitted a thick suffocating sulphurous smoke 
which was apparently projected by compressed air. This smoke 
enveloped the steamer, and the object was no doubt to force 
her outside territorial waters and sink her. At this juncture 
‘Castor’ came up under the com- 
mand of Prince Wilhelm of Sweden and ordered the Germans 
away. 

The suggestion—now, we are glad to see, withdrawn —that 
the Swedish Government should prohibit the export of wood pulp 
has called forth some very interesting information in regard to 
the resources of the British Empire in the provision of the raw 
material of paper. Not only are Canada and Newfoundland 
full of woods which make good pulp, but many other parts of 
the British Empire are capable of producing paper-making 
materials of the best sort. A great variety of these materials 
has, we are informed, already been investigated at the Imperial 
Institute, “‘and hardly a month passes without fresh British 
sources for the raw material of paper-making being brought to 
light.” For example, in Central and Northern India there are 
enormous forest areas covered with waste grasses which would 
yield pulp of first-class quality. Again, there are large tracts in 
the Indian Empire where the bamboos would be available for 
similar purposes. British Africa also supplies wonderful paper 
making material in the elephant grass of Uganda. The supply 
is practically inexhaustible, and it 
thrives throughout the greater part of tropical Africa. Finally, 
to be found in the Sudan 


me residues make good pulp. 


promising paper-making material i 
and the West ladies, and sugar- 
Clearly there is no fear for the newspaper of the future. 


We note with very great regret that the gross and ridiculous 


' charges, or rather insinuations of suspicion, against Sir Eyre 


Those who have the 
innot but fee! indi¢ 


‘rowe's acquaintan 
nant, nav. humiliated, at the thought that he of all men should 


honour of Sir Lyre ¢ 
be accused of want of patriotism and of being under enemy 
our Civil Service contains na 

mined to do his duty at 
, 


Instead of his influence being cast in a pro-German 


influen As a matter of fact, 


more patriotic man nor one more dete: 
direction, it has always been exerted to ensure the most 


strenuous prosecution of the war. 


In both chambers of the Swedish Riksdag on Monday a 


debate took place on the Government's policy. The Prime 
Minister received general support in his statement of the detor- 
mination of Sweden to remain strictly neutral According to 


Reuter’s report of the speech, he said :-— 

“When on 
get further and further away from real neutrality. On the othes 
hand, there is a risk that the dangerous restrictions of our right and 


enters on the road of concessions it is easy for one to 


liberty, should we submit to them, will probably remain in a more 
acute form unt!l the end of the war, and even for the subsequent 
period, and will leave the definite result of a dependence economi 


cally and politicaily painful. Although we have in the intercat of 
neutrality and independence renounced certain temporary beucfits, 
sult for our industrial life has not become worse 
s; rather the contrary.’ 


the collective t 


than in othe: yun 


Bank Rate, 5 per eant., changed fe 
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| 
TOPICS OF THE DAY. | 
——— } 
THE BLOCKADE DEBATE, 
e Rope debate in the House of Commons on the blockade, | 
and the explanatory speeches made by Sir Edward | 
Grey, Lord Robert Cecil, and the other defenders of the | 
Adininistration, have greatly strengthened the position of 
the Government. That, we make no apology for saving, 
is a matter of the first importance, and should be the subject 
of universal congratulation. We are delighted to see the 
Coalition Government strengthened, not because we think | 
they have made no mistakes, but because it is of vital | 
importance to the welfare of the nation that a War Cabinet 
should have the confidence of the people. Unless the 
Government can obtain and keep that confidence, they can 
never act with the strength and certainty of aim which are 
essential to the striking of those swift and overwhelming 
blows which win wars. 

A careful study of the speeches of the Government, 
and of Members, like Mr. Leverton Harris and Mr. Pollock, 
who have been assisting the Government in official capaci- 
ties, shows two things: (1) That a very much better case 
can be made out for action under Orders in Council 
than for action definitely labelled “a blockade ” than has 
generally been supposed. (2) That the Government, 
though anxious, and rightly anxious, to do all in their 
power to consider the feelings of neutrals, are not going 
to let such consideration interfere with the sternest prosecu- | 
tion of the war. In effect, the Government tell the nation 
that it is a mistake to suppose that better results can be 
obtained by a blockade than by the policy of Orders in 
Council. The Government admit in the fullest degree 
that we must do our utmost to throttle Germany. They 
tell us, however, that it is their deliberate opinion that such 
throttling can be more effectively accomplished by their 
method than by the method which has been propounded | 
by their critics. Thus we reach a clear and definite issue. 
In all the circumstances, it is, in our opinion, the duty 
of the good citizen to accept the Government's deliberate 
and considered plea, and not to attempt to drive them into | 
adopting a policy which it is clear they believe would not 
merely be ineffective but actually harmful. Ministers, in 
effect, say to the country: “ You ask us to carry on 
the siege of Germany effectively, and we accept that 
task. But you must let us do it in the way we think 
effective, and not attempt to prescribe the means. If | 
you do attempt such dictation in detail, we cannot secure | 
you the results we all aim at.” By taking such a line as 
this the Government no doubt incur a very great responsi- 
bility, and they know it. But the fact that, knowing it, | 
they are willing to take it is a good and not a bad sign. 
In matters of this kind the greatest danger is in drifting, 
and in the Government pursuing no clear and consistent 
policy, and not really appreciating what they are doing. | 
Indeed, we may say of Cabinets, in the words of an | 
apocryphal Scripture: “O man, if thou knowest what | 
thou art doing, thou art blessed; if thou knowest not, | 
thou art accursed.” 

The present Government have, at any rate, shown that 
they know what they are doing, and that being so, they 
must be allowed, as long as they remain a Government, to 
carry out their policy. To attempt to force a policy upon 
them in which they disbelieved would be fatal. To say 
this, however, is not to say that harm has been done by 
the criticism which the Government policy has received. 
Rather, it has done great good. In_ the first place, it has 
made the Government clarify their own schemes—go | 
through them point by point and strengthen them where | 
they were weak. Next, it has done good in bringing the 
neutral Powers to realize that our Government could not, 
if they would, make undue concessions, or break down the 
siege of Germany by allowing breaches in the wall to be 
made out of consideration for this or that claim for greater 
freedom of trade. Governments are obviously rendered 
stronger in negotiation if they can point to the fact that | 
if they go beyond a certain point in the matter of con- | 
cessions they will cease to rule. Finally, the criticism 
ending in the debate of Wednesday has given an oppor- 
tunity to the Government to put forth in the most solemn 
and striking way a warning to the neutral Powers that, 
be the result what it may, and be the risks never so great, 
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| Minister here who was to suggest that we 


| the other, also without allowing neutrals to say it 
that they forbid us to win the war because it woul 
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we are not going to give up or raise the siege of Germany 
hecause that siege causes inconvenience to neutrals or 


| prevents their traders from growing rich. 


That portion of Sir Edward Grey’s speech which won 
unanimous approval in the House of Commons, and which 
will win it in the country, was that in which, with perfect 
courtesy of language, but also with perfect plainness, he 
described to the neutral ftates what our policy is and 
We may claim to take a special interest 
in this part of Sir Edward Grey’s speech, for a fortnight 
ago we almost exactly anticipated its spirit. Our policy, 
we declared, must be a policy of siege : 

“€all it a blockade, a policy of retaliation as regards war zones 
the orgenie development of contraband of war, or what vou will 
the fact remains that, come what may, we mean to use our sea power 
to bring Germany to her knees, and shall not allow the accident of 
the peculiar geographical position of certain of the neutral Powers 
to defeat a policy essentia! to our exisience as a free people. Germany 
is a be sieqed notion, and we are the be siege: s, That is th long and 
short of the matter. To imagine that we are going to raise the 


siege, or maintain it as a bloodstained sham, because of the geo. 
| 


| graphical difficulties of which we have spoken is utterly to misread 


the character of the British people. They are no more going to 
surrender to a punctilio of this kind than the Government of the 
North would have surrendered to it during the Civil War. Any 
ought to relax our hold 
upon the neck of Germany because we could not ‘square’ it with 
some foolish statement made three or four years ago as to the 
Declaration of London would be literally hurled from office by his 
indignant few-countrymen. No departure from the policy and 
practice of a siege can or will be tolerated by us. But while we 
shall insist upon the maintenance of the siege of Germany, and 
not allow it to be rendered void by the technical claims of neutrals 


| or by that sinister figment called ‘ the freedom cf the seas,’ invented 


by the Germans as a lure to American public opinion, we shall of 
course do nothing which will infringe the substantial and legitimate 
rights of neutrals. We cannot allow them to feed and supply 
Germany under the closk of neutrality. On the other hand, we have 
no desire to make them suffer any unnecessary hardships because we 
are at war with Germany. All their just rights will of course be 


| respected, even though we cannot concede that Germany must be 


supplied with food and articles necessary for the manufacture of 
munitions as long as there is a neutral label upon them and somebody 
is willing to swear that they are not consigned to German merchants 
or intended for German consumption. -— Spectator, January loth, 1916 
This policy of siege the Government accept to the fullest 
extent, and they mean to carry it out without, on the one 
hand, inflicting unnecessary suffering on neutrals, but, on 
1 etiect 

d inter- 
fere with the very lucrative trade which is now being 
carried on between them and our enemy. 

Before we leave the subject of the debate on the blockade 
we must say a word as to that portion of Sir Edward 
Grey 's speech in which he dealt with the curious and some- 
what sinister fact that the sinking of merchant vessels, 
and even of neutral merchant vessels, by German sub- 


| marines has caused * nothing like the amount of protest 


by neutral Governments that had been made with regard 
to some portions of our own procedure which we believe 
to be perfectly justifiable in law and which is beyond all 
doubt perfectly humane.” We take our prizes into port, 
and then let them be investigated by an Imperial tribunal. 
If we have made a mistake in the seizure, we pay compensa- 
tion for the injuries we have done. What would have 
been said of us if, instead of doing that, we had sunk 
neutral vessels without regard to the character of their 
cargoes and without regard to the lives of the innocent 
and defenceless crews? Neutral vessels have been sunk 
again and again by German submarines without warning, 
without inquiry as to the nature of their cargoes, and 
without regard even to their destination. They have been 
sunk when proceeding from one neutral port to another. 
Though, perhaps wisely, Sir Edward Grey did not 
enforce the meaning of these facts, it is evident. The 
acquiescence of neutrals in the action of the German sub- 
marines has created a precedent for naval action to which 
we have a right to appeal, and against which neutrals 
are estopped from ra:sing objection, since they cannot 
venture to assert that there is one law for Germany and 
one for Britain. That preeedent may prove of no incon- 


| siderable value to us in carrying out the policy which Sir 


Edward Grey well crystallized in a sentence when he 
‘‘we shall continue to exert all our efforts 
to put the maximum possible pressure upon the enemy, 
and part of that pressure must be to continue to do the 
most we can to prevent supplies going to or from Germany 
and using the Navy to its full effect.” 
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THE NATION'S EMERGENCY MEN. 


VHE vesienhaniaanl that the Volunteer Bill, which 
| proposes to give a regular status to the members of 
the Volunteer Training Corps, is postponed till next Session 
is very disappointing news. 
selves unable to support the Bill, for reasons which we 
need not discuss, and the Government took the view that 
the Bill must pass with general consent or not at all. 
Surely this principle that a Bill dealing with a military, 
or, if you please, quasi-military, service must depend 
upon iaaadl consent is wholly misapplied in time of war. 
If the Government believe that the Bill is desirable in 
order to add to the military strength of the country, they 
ought boldly to lead the country, as they have done with 
complete success in the introduction of compulsion. No 
demand of a military nature made in plain terms by the 
Government is ever likely to be resisted. In our opinion, 
the Government are missing a rare opportunity of en 
couraging a kind of service which might be laid under 
scutenainen for numerous purposes as yet unimagined. 
Even as it is the Volunteer Training Corps have 
in pte of much official discouragement, that they do 
extremely well whatever they are asked to do, and that 
their appetite for work grows by what it feeds on. It is 
senseless to say that the Volunteers are not “ serious,” 
when few chances are given to them of proving thei 
seriousness. At Didcot, Volunteers have speeded up the 
work of an Ordnance Supply Depot out of all knowledge, 
and the result has been that applications for enrolment 
in ( rps which have been allowed to periorm this work 
have been much more numerous than ever before. So 
far as the objections to the Voluntecr Bill are not a matter 


political tactics, they are based on what seems to us a | 


mere official pun tilio. It is said that if the Volunteers are 
recognized as part of the Forces of the Crown, they must 
same rates of compensation and pension in 


be given the 
are given to ordinary soldiers. 


the event of injuries that 


We cannot think why this should be considered a grave 
objection. Surely if a Volunteer guarding a munitions 
factory had a leg blown off by an explosion, public opinion 
would not indignantly accuse the Government of thrift- 


were pledged to compensate the 
victim on the usual military scale. The man would have 
suffered for his country as much as, say, a Territorial 
soldier engaged exclusively in home service. But even 
if the Government should continue to stand by this punc- 
tilio, we hope that the Volunteer Training Corps will not 
imitate a bad example and turn their own resentment 
into a ponstitie, Their motto ought to be “ Carry on.” 
If they suffer through carrying on, they will put the Govern- 
and the ‘y will prove that not only men 
at the front are willing to make real sacrifices. That is 
an ideal which will seem worth while to any man who 
thinks it worth while voluntarily to train himself and learn to 
shoot. Onthe other hand, there are thousands of Volunteers 
much too poor to bear heavy material loss through injury, 
and it is very intelligible that they do not care to e Xpose 
themselves to the risks which attend in a small degree 
any sort of patrol work, when they know that the Govern- 
ment can say to them : 2 Compensation 2 We know 
nothing whatever about it. You are not a soldier.” 

The more we think of it the more incredible it seems to 
us that the Government should not make it their business 
to encourage the Volunteer movement in every possible 
way. The Volunteers are the emergency men of the 
nation. They are ready for any useful job; they offer 
themselves as the hewers of wood and the drawers of 
water in their spare time. If it be objec ‘ted that spare- 
time men are no good from a military point of view, the 
answer is that the very organization of the Volunteer 
Training C orps enables the officers to fit in rel: ays so that 
a party of men required for any purpose can be continu: uly 
maintained at a stated strength. 
nominally six hundred strong, and is asked to supply a 
guard at a munitions factory. If fifteen men are required 
for the guard daily and nightly, it falls to the officers of the 
corps to arrange the attendance ; the Minister of Munitions, 
or the officer of the district, or whoever it may be, need not 
trouble himself about that. Naturally it is difficult for 
busy men to find time for military duties on the worki ng 
days of the week, but in a fairly large corps such a guard 
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as we have described could perfectly well be supplied 
without dislocating the normal training of the corps, or 
even preventing the men from taking on other duties as 
well. One of the crying needs of the moment is labour 

labour for every conceivable purpose, direct and indirect, 
in making the conduct of the war more efficient. Well, 
the Volunteers offer their labour in a form in which it can 
be applied with the minimum of delay and the smallest 
waste of effort. They are drilled; they 
words of command; they can be mobilized, transported, 
and set to work in a manner that is not possible with a 
well-intentioned but undrilled citizens, who, though 
dd only in throwing themselves 
confusion and getting in one 
imagine such an 
instead of her 
over the military 
Train 


respond to th | 


anxious to help, would succee 
into a state ol perspiring 
another's way. lTinagine—if one can 
thing-—-that Germany had 
Landsturm many thousands of Volunteer 


impossible 


Is it not ce 
ind press and 
in every conceivable way till she had extracted 


that she would lay siege to their services, 
from them the last pennyweight of their usefulness ¢ 

A correspondent whose letter we publish el 
that now that compulsion has been introduced the time has 
come to disband the V.T.C. It would be impossible to mis 
apprehend the situation more thoroughly. The larger the 
Army becomes, the greater is the call for drafts to fill up the 
gaps abroad. This means that soldiers at home who could 
once be spared to guard railways, watch the coast, and so 
forth can no longer be spared—-or at least before long will 
not be able to be spared. Nor is that by any means all. 
The right balance between manning the Army and manning 
the national industries must be maintained, and this means 
that voluntary labour must be called in to eke out the in 
sufficient supply in the civil transport services, in agriculture, 
hundred different directions. The 
are the most mobile force of voluntary labour at present 
in existence. Do the War Office want trenches dug m 
Britain? The Volunteers are ready to do it, and of course 
are actually doing it. Do the depots which supply ordnance 
and equipment want man-power to handle thei 
material? The Volunteers are ready again. Volunteers saved 
the situation once in despatching ordnance supplies from 
Hammersmith to the front when the shortage of labour had 
caused a delay at a critical moment. They worked as patrols 
so well for General Smith-Dorrien that he said he did not know 
what he would have done without them. Thev have 
become a regular reinforcement of the London Fire Brigade. 
They act as guides and general helpers to soldiers who do 
not know London at some ol the great London railway 
stations. And now Mr. Lloyd George has announced 
that he desires the V.T.C. to supply guards regularly for 
the munition workshops. 

Mr. Lloyd George has taken a long step in advance of 
previous practice. He has undertaken that the voluntar 
guards shall receive rations when they are on duty, and 
shall be compensated at the rates under the Workmen's 
Compensation Acts in case of injury. What Mr. Lloyd 
George has done could of course be done on a larger scale 
by the Government by statute for all Volunteers. He has 
pointed the way. But, after all, we think it very likely 
that the Government will be compelled by cire umstances 
to do what imagination does not yet suggest to them. 
The need for the Volunteers, so far from becoming less, is 
greater than ever it was, and will become much greater 
still. Before we win this war every sort of wastage in 
labour will have utterly to disappear. The Volunteers 
will be courted as much as they are now snubbed. The 
Government learn slowly, but they do learn. Besides, 
think what an impressive moral example the Volunteers 
would be able to set if they were recognized as an integral 
portion of the Forces of the Crown. The Volunteers of 
proved efficiency would have their special badge, and the 
circle of those who were not doing all that ‘they could 
would be reduced automatically to very small proportions. 

One of the difficulties in regard to recognition is no doubt 
the fact that the Cabinet do not realize what the Volunteers 
are not only willing to do but are actually doing. We 
suggest that some Sunday the Prime Minister and the 
War Council should get into their motors and go to“ some- 
where on the Chalk Downs” and see the V.T.C. with its 
waistcoat off digging trenches “ better than 

That should settle the business, 


sew here suggest 4 
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FREE TRADE AND THE WAR. 


die ERE seems to be a lingering doubt and anxiety in 

the minds of some of the more extreme Tariff 
Reformers that somehow or other Free Traders, however 
patriotic in intention, would, if they could have their way, 
throw away the fruits of victory (if and when we obtain 
them) by insisting on a pedantic adherence to the principles 
of economic science. As convinced Free Traders, we can 
assure them that they need feel no such dread. It is only 
because Tariff Reformers have never taken the trouble to 
understand the Free Trade case, but have always insisted 
upon putting up a man of straw, calling it Free Trade, 
and then knocking it down and trampling upon it that they 
ean have arrived at the idea that the Free Trader is bound 
to be less a lover of his country and less a maintainer of its 
rights than the Tariff Reformer. What the Free Trader 
has always said, and what remains as true now as it was 
before the war, is that if your object is to get rich as quickly 
as possible, and to give both Capital and Labour the 
greatest possible amount of remuneration for their services, 
you must have the greatest possible amount of Free Trade 
-——you must, that is, encourage exchanges in every way, 
and must move economically along the line of least 
resistance. All Free Traders, however, whose opinions 


are worth having, have always admitted that to get rich | 


quick—an object which, we may remark, is generally 
preached by the Protectionists who denounce underselling 
hy the foreigner and clamour to keep work and capital at 
home—is not the only object to be considered, and that 
there may be a good deal to be said, in theory at any rate, 
‘for the “ state of siege’ argument. The argument is one 
under which a nation definitely chooses to limit exchanges, 
and to proceed upon the line, not of least economic resistance, 
but rather its opposite, in order that certain trades essential 
to the prosecution of war or to the national safety may 
he practised at home. Again, Free Traders have always 
admitted that, owing to the unwillingness of the working 
man to submit to direct taxation, it may, when you 
have to raise huge amounts of money by taxation, in 
practice, if not in theory, be absolutely necessary to raise 
them by some form of tariff. But when once your general 
tarifi for revenue is imposed, the case for the Colonial 
preferentialist is conceded. The Tariff Reformer on 
Imperial grounds and the convinced Free Trader here 
become confederates. Though their economic philosophies 
may differ, their practical aims become the same. The 
Tariff Reformer, in wishing to take off taxes on a particular 
type of goods in order to benefit the Colonies, is a 
practical Free Trader, and can work with the men to 
whom any relaxation of the tariff is good, since it 
means a certain amount of approach to the ideal of non- 
interference with exchanges. Putting on a tariff in order 
to take it off again in the case of the oversea parts of the 
Empire may be anathema to the Free Trader, but when 
once the tariff is on he will be quite willing to take it off 
piecemeal. Free Trade with the world may be his ideal, 
but Free Trade with half the world is better than Free 
Trade with nobody. 

In view of these facts, we see no reason why the unity of 
purpose which now happily is to be found throughout the 
nation, and which animates Free Traders and Tariff Re- 
formers equally, should net be maintained even when the 
guns have ceased to fire. Having regard to what has 
happened during the war, we shall all be prepared to give 
most careful consideration to pleas, not only for making 
the nation self-supporting in the necessaries of war, but in 
trades which, to use a phrase of mediaeval philosophy, come 
under the heading of causa causans or sine gua non trades, 
as, for example, dye-stufis. The war has taught us that 
we must not again run the risk of leaving such trades in the 
hands of potential enemies. Next, we are all agreed that 
taxation must be imposed upon a broader basis than it is at 
present, that therefore we shall have to have further recourse 
to indirect taxation, and that this indirect taxation will in 
all human probability have to take the form of a general 
tariff for revenue purposes. It is no good to pretend that 
this will not be a-deep disappointment to many Free 
Traders, and must be viewed by them as an economic 
injury; but to say that is only to recognize the great 
economic evils of the war, and the immense damage to 
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military and Junker castes of Prussia and the German 
Empire. Curiously enough, in essentials, though not in 
appearance, the Protectionists will probably find as much to 
disappoint them as the Free Traders in a tariff for revenue 
When the aim of a tariff is to collect revenue, it cannot also 
be used to keep out goods. The Protectionist has therefore 
little use for a tariff which is a good tax-gatherer—which lets 
in the enemy’s products even though they have to pay at the 
gate. So far the force of circumstances would seem to have 
brought about something like national agreement on the 
fiscal question, though it may be an agreement like that 
described in The Hunting of the Snark. When those who 
had quarrelled on the ship were moving along a narrow path 
on shore, they had to keep together 
“Till merely from nervousness, not from goodwill, 
They marched along shoulder to shoulder.” 
There will, we believe, be no less practic 


to 


al agreement in 
what we may call the belligerent side of our 
economic policy. The course of the war has shown us that 
the Germans prepared for war and waged war quite as 
much by economic and commercial instruments as by 
horse, foot, and artillery. They deliberately formed a 
conspiracy to secure possession of certain trades in certain 
areas, on the ground that the control of the industries 
indicated ) ould help them to hamper us in the prosecution 
of war. Ilere there will be universal agreement on the lines 
of * Never again.”” Even though we may suffer economi- 
cally thereby, we must take a leaf from the German book, 
and see to it that German capital does not have the finger 
in our commercial pie that it had before, and also, if possible, 
that it has no finger in the pie of Powers likely to be 
allies of the British Empire. When the war is over we 
must take care that Italy, Russia, and the Balkans and 
Turkey, or whatever may be the State which is to succeed 
to the heritage of the Ottoman clan in the East, shall 
not be left as a happy hunting-ground for German com- 
mercial enterprise which moves with an illustrated catalogue 
in one hand and a machine gun in the other. 

3ut though we shall all be agreed as to this, we must enter 
a caveat against the danger of going too far in the matter 
of “downing ’’ German trade. We must never forget that 
the great need, when the war is over, will be to rope in all 
the industrial forces of the world to restore commerce. We 
shall want all the hands and all the brains of Europe set 
going to make good the loss and damage that have taken 
place owing to the war. The world, however much it may 
desire to punish Germany and Austria, literally cannot 
do without the help of German industrial energy. We 
may very possibly be able to assign them the least lucrative 
and the hardest tasks in the work of reconstruction, but 
it is a delusion to imagine that commercially and indus- 
trially they can be left out of the account and sterilized. 
No doubt a good many keen haters of the Germans, people 
whose point of view we quite understand, will feel indignant 
at our words. Yet there is a consideration which we think 
will prove to them very easily that we are not speaking 
without the book. Everybody is agreed that if Germany 
and Austria are conquered— we are superstitious enough to 
be afraid to talk about conquest till we have achieved it 
they will have to pay very large indemnities to make geod 
the harrying of Belgium, of Northern France, of Serbia and 
Montenegro, of Poland and portions of Russia. How would 
it be possible for them to pay those indemnities if they were 
not admitted into the work circle of Europe, but were 
placed under a commercial ban which sterilized their 
forces? You cannot mulct a firm in heavy damages for 
injury done to rival traders, and at the same time forbid 
them to make the money out of which alone they can pay 
the said damages. Germany and Austria must be fined, but 
we must set them to work to pay that fine, not form 
schemes for sterilizing their industrial a«tivities. 


regard 





AN ECONOMIC CONFESSION. 
B Y way of supplementing the somewhat discursive pro- 
» legomena to the economics of war contained in the 
preceding article we desire to make a personal confession. 
Experience of the war hasleft us as absolutely convinced as we 


| were before that in theory the maximum wealth of nations 


civilization done hv those enemies of the human race, the ! 


y 


can only be obiained through a system of Free Exchange. In 
practice, however, there are human considerations, lor 
which we admit we have hitherto not made enough 
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allowance, which to some extent modify this general 
principle, or, to put it in another way, which render in- 
fringements of Free Trade principles by no means so 
harmful on the economic side as they may appear. Germany 
violated all the principles of Free Trade. Yet, in spite of 
this fact, her commerce, internal and external, in the last 
fifteen years—years, from our point of view, of inordinate 
economic heresy—advanced by leaps and bounds. What is 
the explanation ? It is that in the last resort nations become 
prosperous, not because of the riches of their soil or their 
climate, and again not even because of the wisdom of their 
economic policy and their refusal to throw obstacles in 
the way of exchange, but through the energy generated 
in their inhabitants. The sine qua non of national wealth 
is an energetic population. That, we may say in paren- 
thesis, is why new nations grow rich so rapidly. In 
spite of the fact that they have to make their roads 
and build their houses, bridge their streams and create 
their ports—all of which things are already done in 
the older communities—they outstrip the long-settled 
wealth because their average of energy is so 
Energy, which is the foundation of their 
generated in the passion of the struggle 
with Nature. In old days it used to be said that the 
best manure for a field was a high rent. What was 
meant was that the farmer who had the energy to take 
the farm and pay the rent was able to generate an energy 
which left him a margin of profit greater than the man who 
paid a very low rent and was very often supine rather 
than energetic. The energy developed by the Germans’ 
determination to make themselves a place in the economic 
sun far outweighed all Germany's economic mistakes. 
Curiously enough, our dependence upon sound economic 
principles tended, we fear, to some extent to sap our 
energies. Our Free Trade policy in commerce was per- 
fectly legitimate, and made our wealth-getting a com- 
paratively easy task, but, alas! the natural indolence of 
mankind—or shall we say, at any rate, of British mankind ? 
very largely counteracted our sound economic policy. 
The low rent of our economic field tended to make us lazy, 
and to allow ourselves to become a prey to such parasitic 
growths as those which so often sterilized the activity of 
our workers under Trade Union rules. Our Free Traders 
wove a good web in the daytime, but the Trade Union 
rules designed to limit production unpicked the web 
every night. Too often we have been Free Traders in the 
abstract, and the worst type of Protectionist in the con- 
crete. We have preached Free Trade and the doctrine 
of abundance, and practised the artificial production of 
scarcity. It may be that the lean years that are coming 
will teach us how to generate a greater energy and a 
worthier thrift. We have been a nation of spendthrifts, 
and our easy self-indulgence in many cases has produced 
demoralization. To put it in another way, 
Nature, the eternal trimmer, the votary of the divine 
average, has counterbalanced the economic advantages 
which we got from Free Trade by lowering our energy, 
and with it our efficiency. It is not only our hope, it is 
our confident belief, that out of the privations and sacrifices 
of the war will be generated an energy of action which will 
make our people refuse any longer to live upon the emascu- 
lating food of artificial restrictions upon trade, and that 
out of the high rent—to continue our metaphor—-which 
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we shall now be forced to pay on our fields may come | 
economic good, not evil,in the shape of a higher industrial | 
| of men eye with suspicio any new machine which appre 
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THE PRIVILEGES OF “ARISTOCRACY.” 


= Government have at last determined to take 
. active measures to deal with what is called the 
dilution of labour, and Commissioners have been 


appointed and are already sitting in Glasgow and on 
the Tyne to give effect to the Government policy. 
Presumably they will have legal authority behind them 
under the Defence of the Realm Acts; but whether that 
be so or not, the task they have undertaken is by no 
means an easy one. : 


So far as the responsible leaders of | 


| when the demand for labour begin 


that agreement. This statement does not of course mean 
that no progress at all has been made, for undoubtedly 
there has been some. All over the kingdom unskilled 
men and women have been introduced into factories to 
undertake work previously treated as the exclusive privilege 
of the aristocrats of Labour. But this has been done in 
many cases in opposition to the wishes of the general 
body of skilled men, and in some cases their opposition 
has been sufficiently powerful to prevent the introduction 
of the new system of working. The position now is that a 
large number of factories equipped with the most up-to-date 
machinery are waiting for labour. That labour ought to 
consist of two types: a comparatively small number of 
really skilled men, and a very large number of unskilled 
men and women. In order to obtain the first requisite it 
is necessary to move skilled men from factories where they 
are now working upon what is really unskilled work and 
to hand over that work to unskilled people. 

This is what is meant by the dilution of labour, and the 
opposition to it is still sufficient to prevent the country 
from obtaining the full supply of labour that it requires. 
Essentially the attitude of the skilled engineer is identical 
with that of every aristocrat. He wishes to preserve the 
privileges of | Partly this is a matter of pride, 


iis cl tSS. 


partly of reasoning. In this particular case pride is called 
in because the skilled workman hates to see what he con 
siders his job transferred to an unskilled man. This 


force, which is a force outside reason, can in the long run 
only be overcome by other force, and history shows that 
aristocratic classes have very rarely surrendered any privi 
leges except before the threat of force. But beyond this 
the skilled artisan has a reason for his attitude, and a reason 
which deserves careful consideration. He argues that 
unless he were to protect the corporate interests of the 
hody of skilled men to which he belongs, those interests 
would suffer by the competition of unskilled and less 
well-paid persons. A similar feeling is alleged to prompt 
lawyers and doctors to maintain the rules and the etiquett: 
of their respective professions, The analogy is, however, 
not complete, for neither in the medical nor in the legal 
profession do the professional regulations aim at fixing 
rates of pay. Nor, as regards the medical profession, is 
there anything analogous to the great revolution which 
is now taking place in mechanical occupations. What is 
happening is this, that the enormous development in 
machinery has rendered unnecessary a great deal of human 
skill which was previously essential to the production of 


good work. The machine does more and more of the 
work that the man used to do. 
The practical question is whether anything can be 
] j t 


done to meet the desire of the skilled engineer for the 
protection of his corporate privileges against what he 
fears would be a degradation of labour. The problem is 
by no means easy. Ultimately the difficulty arises from 
the existence of a lower standard of life in the classe 
whose competition the skilled workman fea li thes 
were determined to obtain and retain the same wages that 
the skilled engineer can command, he would have | 
reason to fear their competition. It is quite true 
then, if he took a short view of the matter, he might argue 
that the introduction of a new body of workers would 
diminish his chances of obtaining employment at periods 
to fail. Lxactly the 
same consideration of course applies to the introduction of 


that even 


any new machine, and even to-day considerable numbers 


ciably diminishes the demand for their particular type ol 
labour. wrong from 
the purely temporary point of view. 


It is impossible to say that they ar 
1 ime alone can prove 


their mistake. The old drivers of stage-coaches denounced 

ithe steam locomotive. More recently drivers of horse 
| omnibuses denounced electric tramcars. But in these as 
in thousands of other ca which ould be quoted th 


| 


the Trade Unions are concerned, an agreement on this | 
| worker always fears 


crucial question was reached ten months ago. But Mr. 


Asquith had to inform the House of Commons last week 
that no adequate 


progress had been made to give effect to 





progress of macliinery has meant an increased and not a 
diminished demand for labour. the rcason being that man 
desires are illimiteble, and that as the means of satisfvine 
them are developed so do the desires expand. Admittedls 
the expansion in demand may not ‘hroniz t 


with the 
saving of labour, and it is that danger which the manval 


can be 
hitherto beeu 


the danger 


ee that ha 


It is impossible to hope that ever 


altogether removed. By no devi 
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suggested is it possible entirely to avoid fluctuations in 
the demand for labour; but there are certain broad con- 
siderations that can be borne in mind and should be acted 
upon. Of these the most impertant is the stimulation of 
the wage-earning classes to insist upon a higher standard 
of living, so that their own demand for the comforts and 
luxuries of life may grow as the growth of machinery 
facilitates the satisfaction of that demand. Bearing this 
end in view, both employers and employed ought constantly 
to aim at a reduction in the hours of labour. At present 
both are interested in maintaining long hours. The 
employer leans towards long hours of labour because they 
enable him to get a better return out of his capital invested 
in buildings and machinery and out of his office expenses. 
The workman likes Jong hours because they enable him 
immediately to earn larger sums of money. This, indeed, 
is one of the practical difficulties with which the Government 
have to deal at the present moment in the production of 
munitions. At the outbreak of the war there was a movement 
in almost every factory to establish overtime working, 
including Sunday working, with the idea of increasing the 
output. It has now been discovered that, though some 
increase doubtless results, it is paid for at an excessive cost. 








them. But even those who have never visited Belgium during 
the German occupation may easily have seen the forced labour 
which the German Government relentlessly exact from their 
prisoners, contrary to the law of nations. Such sermons as we 
referred to last week would not have been preached if the con- 
gregations had not been in sympathy with the preachers. It 
must be that at all events the majority of the people have so 
inflamed themselves with grandiose thoughts of Germany's 
mission that they consent to devastation and massacre, not only 
2s a means of arriving at their goal, but as an exemplary punish. 
ment for evildoers which has been entrusted to the divinely 
supported German soldiery. If this is not madness, it is very 
near indeed to it. Mr. Kipling has said that he never expected 
to see “‘ a whole nation in a frenzy,”’ but that he has now scen it, 
It is not as though there had been no opportunities for the clergy 
or the people to express their feelings. 'The German Government 
have told them of the offer of the British Admiralty to submit 
the ‘ Baralong’ case (in which a British crew are charged with 
killing German seamen who were in their power and heipless) 
in impartial inquiry together with the British charges against 
If they had felt any scruples, they would 


to ; 
German submarines. 


| naturally have expressed a desire for such an inquiry, instead of 


Responsible heads of firms and of Government Departments | 


are now attempting to reduce overtime, but they find that 
a vested interest in overtime rates of pay has been created 
and is extremely difficult to fight. 
reason for getting rid of long hours of labour. First, the 
reduction of hours means a relative increase of efficiency 
per unit of time worked; and secondly--—and from our 


present point of view-this is the more important con- | 


sideration—it means an increased opportunity to the 
workman to enjoy life. It is not sufficiently realized by 
the well-to-do classes that the average wage-carner, who 
spends the whole of the daylight of each day, and in 
winter a long period of dusk or darkness, working in a 
factory, sees very little of the joy of life, and has very 
few opportunities of expending his conception of what 
human life can be. Before we can expect a general 


Yet there is a double | 


raising of the standard of life for the wage-carning classes | 
we must so organize our hours of labour as to give the | 


wage-carner more opportunity of realizing the possibilities | 


that life contains. 


OUR “DOWN GLASSES” POLICY. 

y 7 E suggest that those who agree with the policy of 

/ “Down Glasses during the War” should send us, 
not for publication, but only for registration and reference, 
their names and addresses. If nothing comes from such 
action, no harm will have been done. If it develops, we 
shall at any rate have a nucleus of helpers, and have begun 
to get in touch with those who are on our side. And here 
let us say that we do not ask for the names and addresses 
of lifelong holders of temperance and tectotal views, but 
only of those who, though they were neutral or anti-prohibi- 
tionist before the war, have, like the “‘ Spectator,” come to 
the conciusion that we must fight the Germans with both 





hands, and not with one hand grasping a glass of beer or spirits. | 


Those who send us their names and addresses for regis- 
tration will not be considered to be giving adherence to 


| was to win. 
| ; ak % 
a law tells against us, it is dead. 


any policy in detail, but merely to the general principle | 


of * Down Glasses during the War.” We would imost 
earnestly ask those who send in their naines and addresses 
to communicale with us by means of postcards (they uve 
far more easy to handle and to file), and to use as a inodel 
the formula: * Iam in favour of the policy of ‘Down Glasses 
during the War.” They should add in plain writing their 
name and address. The postcard should he addressed: 
* The Spectator, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, London, W.C.” 
Those who take this step should ask their friends to do 
the same. 








THE CRIMES OF GERMANY. 

J HETHER a whole nation can go mad is an interesting 
W subject of speculation, and not 2 new one. 
be that not all Germans are mad; but if we give them the 
heneiit of the doubt, and assume—as beth reason and experie 
exhort us to do—that there are many thoughtful and decent 
Germans who are revolted by the barbaritics conimitted in their 
fact remains that we have never heard of 
Much is 


1c 





name, the distressing 
any organized pretest by ¢! 


‘hem. no doubt hidden from 


It may well 


| at Cettigne. 


denouncing the proposal as an infamous impertinence. The 
German Government have allowed the people to know, again, 
of the request of the Belgian Bishops for an impartial inquiry 
into the charges against Belgians of having provoked the 
massacres. But we have never heard that any sort of articulate 
demand has been expressed for the establishment of a tribunal 
that would be able to inculpate the Belgians if they were guilty 
and exculpate the German assassins if they were not guilty. 
Surely if one powerful voice had been raised we should have 
heard of it; some echo of it would have reverberated outside 
Germany. 

The stories of Louvain, Dinant, Termonde, and other places 
seem like old history now. There is the possibility that neutral 
observers will dismiss them as things not likely to happen again. 


But lesser, or at least rarer, crimes—lesser, so far as we can 


| judge, only because the opportunities are less—are stil! being 


comuniited. Whatever 
concessions may have been made in form to America, with whom 


Criminal submarine warfare goes on. 


it is very inconvenient for Germany to quarrel, there has been 
no withdrawal of the German declaration that the 
are a war zone in which Germany may do what she pleases to 
By some extraordinarily confused piece of 
‘right ” to sink 
She talks 
as though international law were necessarily a case of “ Heads 
I win, tails you lose” for Germany. ‘“ Oh,” say the Germans, 
‘*‘ but if the British Navy is supreme, that means that we shall 
lose the war, and that can never have been intended. Obviously 
the law no longer applies.” They are incapable of grasping the 
fact that laws, treaties, and conventions do not necessarily 
assume the victory of Germany. The gentlemen who spent 
laborious days round the fable at the Hague were not so silly 
as to suppose that one particular country would always be the 
winner; they created humane regulations within the compass 
of which rivals were to fight out their quarrel and the better side 
“That is all rubbish. Directly 
We should despise the 
Germans less if they declared themselves outside all law, but 
they keep up a contemptible appearance of respecting the law 
for the sake of making an impression on neutral countries. 
Having signed away part of their licence in the use of sub- 
marines, they pretend that the latest atrocity was committed 
by a Turkish submarine. We suspect that there is a huge 
fleet of Bulgarian submarines in waiting. And submarine 
warfare is only one proof that the spirit of Louvain is still at 
Take the terms which were offered to unhappy Monte- 
negro. There has been much conflict of evidence about them, 
but it is probable that their essential brutality has not been 
overstated. Austria-—the voice is the voice of Austria, but the 
hands are the hands of Germany-—-wished te round up and to 
corral like cattle the half-starved, ragged mountaineers whose 
very appearance, if not their history of unbroken freedom, is 
an appeal to pity and generosity, Even their women were to be 
A scaffold has been set up in front of the palace 
That will burn itself on the vision of the mountain 
race even if the terms of surrender are forgotten. 

is evidence that the merciless treatment of prisoners 
It is 


sritish seas 


merchantmen. 
logic, Germany tells herself that she has the 
merchantmen because her own coasts are blockaded. 


‘ 


Germans answer : 


work, 


segregated. 


There 
goes on in many parts of Germany, though not in all. 
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a 
stated that Russian prisoners are being put to forced labour 
in Belgium under the unceasing menace of the rifle and the 
whip. Similarly Belgians are believed to have been transported 
to Russian Poland, there to fulfil tasks of servile labour under 
conditions which their taskmasters think more favourable 
for suppressing outbreaks, Think of the misery of these men— 
Russians who cannot talk a word of Flemish or French, Belgians 
who cannot talk a word of Russian or Polish. They cannot 
converse with the people among whom they are placed; they 
are indeed captives fast bound in misery and iron; they are 
worse off than the Jews when they were bodily removed into 
they are not only prisoners, but slaves carrying out 
If Germany had not 


exile ; 
the most dreadful form of slave-work. 
laid a hand upon Louvain or any other place, if not a single 
house had been burnt, if not a single hostage had been shot, 
if not a single woman had been violated or a single child done 
to death, Germans would be for ever infamous in history for 
having enslaved their prisoners. 

The latest number of the Field contains a striking supplement 
full of evidence in writing and by photograph of German 
brutality—brutality which, as the editor says, is continuing. 
Here is an account of what Russian doctors found at Schneide- 


mith] :— 

“The Germans have made wide use of the compulsory and unpaid 
labour of their prisoners of war. The hardest and dirtiest work 
was given to the Russian and the English prisoners, The French 
were treated more considerately. The prisoners were sct in parties 
of a hundred at a time, to dig canals, hew down timber, carry logs 
and dig trenches. The hardest work was that of draining swamps 
and tilling and harrowing the fields. From 6 o’clock in the morning 
till 8 o'clock at night prisoners had to work, standing harefooted 
in water up to the knees, in digging canals for the drainage of marshy 
soil... . In tiling the fields they wore harnessed in batches to 
ploughs and harrows, thus taking the place of cattle, and being 
treated like cattle. If they sat down to rest they were driven back 
by a whip or the butt end of a German soldier's rifle. Any prisoner 
who refused to work was beaten senseless. Jacob Kalichkin, 
27th regiment Siberian riflemen, was a spectator of the way in which 
a whole party of Russian prisoners were beaten, and ten of them 
beaten to death, for refusing to dig trenches in front of Kalisch. 


In addition to the beatings very frequently inflicted with the whips | 


with which the German sergeants, subalterns, and soldiers holding 
sway in the camps were abundantly furnished, there were a number 
of cruel and humiliating ‘disciplinary punishments.’ Prisoners 
were kept on bread and water, they were made to stand with uplifted 
arms, they were made to kneel with bare knees on broken bricks, 
to drag heavy loads round the barracks until they were thoroughly 
exhausted and so forth. For the most part the forms of punishment 
favoured by the Germans remind one of the tortures of the middle 
ages. Offenders were tied up high with ropes or wire to posts, so 
that their feet barely touched the ground, and in this position they 
were left for three or four hours. In 20-25 minutes the blood began 
to rise to the head, copious hemorrhage took place from the nose, 
mouth and ears, the unfortunate man gradually grew weak, lost 
sonsciousness and was only prevented from falling down by the 
ropes or wires which held him to the post. According to the evidence 
of prisoners who underwent that kind of torture, it was frightful. 
The rope and wire cut into the body, causing unbearable suffering 
and for a long time after being liberated the victim was ‘ unable 
to come to himself.” All the body ached and a general weakness 
rendered any movement impossible. Not infrequently prisoners 
were stretched over a barrel and beaten with sticks and whips with 
thongs of gut until they completely lost consciousness. There is 
another form of punishment, invented by cultured Germans, which 
does not, at first sight, appear to be very dreadful, but which those 
who had the misfortune to experience it declare is in the highest 
degree painful) The men to be — were led out on to an open 
space, placed back to back, and in this position they were tightly 
bound together, the rope enveloping the body from head to foot. 
The men thus lashed together were left standing until one of them 
fainted away and pulled down the other. These disciplinary punish- 
ments were inflicted at the discretion of German sergeant-majors, 
under-oflicers, and even private soldiers, who were apparently 
given uncontrolled power over the honour, health and lives of the 
prisoners.” 

One is reminded of the Roman shackles which explorers have 
found with bones still fastened in them in the Roman mines. 
There the prisoners had worked, and fallen and died where 
they worked, without perhaps ever seeing the daylight during 
their captivity. The bodies had rotted away, and pieces of 
bone remained in the shackles. According to their lights, were 
the Romans much worse than the new Caesars of to-day ? 

The brutalities of Germany make the relations of European 
nations after the war seem too difficult for one to care to think 
about them. It would be a relief, a partial solution, if only 
one could say that the Germans broke loose from their officers 
and their habits in a lust of blood and violence. But the 
terrible fact is that throughout the war we have heard no word 
of any German regiment being out of hand, or doing otherwise 
than their officers or the highest authorities desired. They 











red ruin, to oppress, and to bully with a mechanical docility. 
The policy behind all is horrible in its calculation. The Germans 
say that Russian soldiers have committed atrocities. Even if 
that be true, is there any evidence that Russian policy in 
the war has been cruel and criminal? ‘There is none that 
we ever heard of even in the German newspapers. Only Eng- 
land’s “‘ moat” divides us from the horrors. Birds that land 
on the English coast flew over the slave-prisoners at their 
work but an hour or so before. Crime and brutality, probably 
worse than any yet committed, are held in reserve for the 
men, women, and children of this country if ever the Germans 
It is worth while for every one 
to perpend the meaning of this possibility. Murder, rape, 
and arson would be the German raiders’ holy work. They 
would hack the protesting English civilian to pieces “ before 
the Lord.” We know their mission. Yet workers, jealous 
for a Trade Union rule, resist the “dilution” of labour, or 
some other technical innovation, as though Germans, if ever 
they obtained the upper hand, would allow Trade Unions to 
have any rules at all! 
A BOOK OF WISDOM. 

[* is said that a certain eminent Doctor of Divinity once 

summed up a debate on some knotty theological problem 
in the following terms: ‘Well, gentlemen, speaking for 
myself, [ think I may venture to say that I should feel inclined 
to favour a tendency in a positive direction, with reservations.” 
It is easy to sneer at such an attitude ; but in reality it is rather 
splendid. Here was an old man, who had spent the greater part 
of his life in studying the fundamental problems of metaphysics 
and history, and at the end of it all he had the courage to confess 
that he was still only at the threshold of the house of Knowledge. 
At least he had realized the magnitude of his subject, and if 
wo compare him with the narrow dogmatists of other ages, 
we shall be forced to allow that in his exceeding humility there 
was some greatness, nobility of mind, and dignity. At the 
same time it must be confessed that such an attitude does not 
lend itself to expression in a terse, definite form; and that, 
unfortunately, is what is needed by the men who are busy 
doing the hard work of the world. The ordinary man wants 
something simple and applicable to the problems with which 
he has to deal. He wants a right point of view, so that he can 
see the hard facts which crowd his life in their proper perspective. 
He wants Power, that he may be able to master the circumstances 
which threaten to swamp him. For the nebulous views of modern 
theology he has little use. 

Of course, theoretically the pastor should mediate between 
theology and life, having a working knowledge of both. 
Unfortunately, but not altogether unnaturally, tho hierarchy is 
timid. Ordinands are discouraged from learning too much 
about life, lest they err in strange paths and lose their way 
Equally they are discouraged from penetrating too far inte 
modern theology, lest they get lost in the fog. They are advised 
to be content with the official guides to both; and the official 
guides are somewhat out of date, and in them accuracy and 
adequacy are apt to be sacrificed to simplicity. The net result 
is that the ordinary man does not receive much help from the 
Church in his attempts to get a mental grip of life and death. 

Indications are not wanting that the present crisis may 
of the clergy and 


” 


succeed in bursting upon us. 





evolve teachers of a new kind in the ranks 
the professors. Many clergy have enlisted in non-combatant 
corps, and must there have gained a much deeper sense of th: 
needs of ordinary men than they ever acquired in the University 
the clergy school, and the parish. Some of the younger don: 
have also plunged into life, and they 
produce literature of a new type when they return to their 
studies. Perhaps we shall see again something analogous to the 
old books of wisdom: shrewd commentaries on life couched in 
short, pithy sentences. If so, they will be refreshing reading 
after the turgid inconclusiveness of most modern theology. 
In this article will be found what may prove the firstfruits 
of the crisis. It is, in its way, a little book of wisdom. The 
writer, though not yet entirely emancipated from the traditions 
of his type, seems nevertheless to be feeling after greater clearness 
of expression and more definite views. Here is a short history 
of how he came to write it. 

He wished to be a clergyman; but he rejected the advice 
of his elders, and lost himself in the mists of modern 
There he wandered contentedly for some years, 


may be expected t 


theology. 


have been a perfectly disciplined Army—disciplined to spr*ad ! until one day he discovered that his nation had gone to 
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war in what he conceived to be a righteous cause. To the 
astonishment of his friends, he immediately came out of the 
cloud, and announeed his intention of taking part in the struggle. 
Being of gentle birth, he was urged to apply for a commission ; 
but, laughingly dubbing himself “‘ a mere dreamer,” he preferred 
the humbler lot of a private soldier. What follows is taken 
from his note-book. In it he jotted down from time to time 
what he considered the chief truths which his study and his 
experience of life had impressed upon his mind. ‘There is no 
conscious connexion between the various groups; but the dates 
give one a clue which enables one to see how each group is 
connected with a particular phase of his experience, and to 
trace the devclopment of his mind due to the reaction of these 
successive phases. Thus June, 1914, sees him preoccupied with 
abstract problems, trying to mark his tracks as he wanders 
through the mists. 
his conscience, and nerving himself to decisive action. 


August sees him turning from his mind to 
in 
September he was already becoming an empirical rather than 
In October and December the barrack- 
room had compelled him to try to define the place of religion 
In February, 1915, he is contrasting religion 
In May and 
But let his 


an abstract philosopher. 


in practical life. 
with theology, to the disadvantage of the latter. 
June death is teaching him the supreme truths. 
words tell their own story : 

* June 20, °14.—Do not think to 
most likely they have not got one. 

Agnosticism is a fact: it is the starting-point of the man who 
has rea! 


* get to the bottom of thing 


lized that to study Infinity requires Eternity. 

Only he who has failed to perceive the immensity of the universe 
and the insignificance of man will dare to say ‘I know’: ignorance 
is always dogmatic. 

Where knowledge is exact it is merely descriptive : 
how, but not the why, of a process. 
Agnosticism is no excuse for idleness: 

it does not follow that we should remain wholly 


it tells the 


beeause we cannot know 
morant.”’ 

itself: the 
somewhat. 
in. 


all, 
* August 5, 14. 
aim of the philosopher must in 

rhe philosopher who is a bad citizen has 


Knowledge is not a right end in 
be to know, but to be 
tudied in va 











The law said: ‘Thou shalt not kill’; the Gospel say Thou 
shalt not hate.’ It is possible to kill without hatred. 

he Gospel says: ‘Love your enemies.’ That means: rry 

to make 1 your friends.’ It may be necessary to kick one’s 

cnemy in order to make friendship po sible. A nation may he 


in the same predicament, and be forced to fight in order to make 


friendship possible. 
fugust 10, Id 
it is the business of religion and philosophy to dethrone. 
Outward rank dese outward 
orded to real usefulness. 


tank in ilself is one of the false gods which 


nuine respect is 


ver respec ts 


only ar 





Kank is only valued by the wise when it offers opportunity for 
creater usefulness. 

To know one’s limitations is a mark of wisdom: to rest content 
with them merits contempt. 

There is no dishonour in a humble lot—unless one is shirking 
the responsibilities of one more exalted. 

The wise man will take the lowest room; but only the shirk 
will refuse to go up higher, 

To fear a change in one’s manner of life is to be the slave of ha! 
freedom is a chief object both of religion and philosophy. 

Here are two contemptible fellows ; a philosopher without courage 
nd a Christian without faith.” 


* Seplember 1,°1 

if a man finds life 

courage to widen his environment. 
lo have a wide experience is to inherit the ca 

herizon a man cannot a sound thinker. 
Experience is the raw material of the philosopher: the 

us expe whether personal or borrowed, the more sure the 
isis of his philosophy.” 


largely in its contrast 


lie 


{.—The interest of life lie 
» dull it is probably becaus« 


has | 


rth : 


with a narrow 


rience 


“ October 15, °14.—Man is the creature of heredity and circum 
stance: he is cnly the master of his fate in so far as he can select 


environment, 








Sordid surroundings make man a brute: friendship makes him 
human: religion begins to make him divine. 

Religion means being aware of God as a factor in one’ 
environment: perfect religion is perceiving the true relative 
importance of God and the rest. 

ome men are brutes: most are human: very few begin to be 
di . ; 

“ December 5, °14.—Almost all men are slaves: they are mastered 
by foolish ambitions, vile appetites, jealousies, prejudices, the 


conventions and opinions of other men. These things obsess them, 
s> that they cannot see anything in its right perspective. 
ior most men the world is centred in self, which is misery: to 
have « world centred in God is the peace that passeth 
understanding, 
This is liberty : 


“ Bebi 


ne’s 


to know that God alone matters.” 
"36. 


is the condition of successfal 








Mary 2 Optimism 
effort: belief in God is the only rational basis of optimism. 
To offer a sound basis for optimism, religion must take count 
of facts: the hardest fact is the existence of unmerited suffering. 
Religion is fecling and aspiration: theology is the statement of | 


implications 


its theoretica' 


is thy sting? Nui 


| and ablest of the Victorians were agreed 


| 
Religion is tested by experience : theology by logie and history 
Christianity survives because the Cross symbolizes the problem 
of pain, and because its metaphysical implications have never been 
finally settled. 
Christianity is a way, and not an explanation of life : 
Power, and not dogma.” 


“ May 25, °15.—In the hour of danger a man is proven: the 
boaster hides, the egotist trembles, only he whose care is for honour 
and for others forgets to be afraid. 

It is blessed to give: blessed is he of whom it is said that he 
so loved giving that he was glad to give his life. 

Death is a great teacher: from him men learn what are the things 
they really value. 

Men live for eating and drinking, position and wealth : 
for honour and for friendship. 

True religion is betting one’s life that there is a God. 

In the hour of danger all good men are believers: they choose 
the spiritual, and reject the material. ; 


it implies 


they die 


The death of a hero convinces a!l of eterna! life: they are unable 
to call ita tragedy.” 
“June 1, °15.—1 have seen with the eyes of God. T have seen 


the naked souls of men, stripped of circumstance. Rank and 
reputation, wealth and poverty, knowledge and ignorance, manners 
and uncouthness, these I saw not. I saw the naked souls of men. 
I saw who were slaves and who were free: who were beasts and 
who men: who were contemptible and who honourable. I 
seen with the eyes of God. I have seen the v anity of the temporal 
and the glory of the eternal. I have despised comfort and honoured 
pain. I have understood the victory of the Cross. O Death, where 
dimitlis, Domine... .” 
A STUDENT IN ARMs, 


have 


-~ATRIOT. 
generation Artemus Ward 
1 even those of their elders 


ad and enjoyed his work in their 
. 


ARTEMUS WARD, 
_" most readers of the present 


who 


is little more than a name, ant 


re youth are apt to 





regard him solely as an irresponsible humorist, whose aim 
was simply to make one laugh as often as possi! No doubt 
in much of what he wrote, an especially in his famous lecture 


this view finds support and justification. He was, beyond ques- 
tion, a great mirth-maker. On th point some of the wisest 


Richard Hutton and 





‘ Bob” Lowe, to mention only two as the Eucyel 
| paedia Briiannica does, that his wit depends on the 
droliery of quaint spelling” is to ove olid aualitic 


| Spiritualists, ‘Tectotal Fanati 


For at the back of 


cial aids there Was a great fund of shr wane 


by which it was so frequently reinforced. 
all the 
sanity, and “ horse-sense.”’ He had a 


for all If 


se superfi 

; 
wholesome conte: 
! und 
3, Mormon and 
lrish-American Fenians, and importunate oftice-seckers, all came 


‘I vote for Mr. Union 


. ' 
king. Shake 


pretence, imposture, and sx 
} 


and Free Loy 


under his lash. He was no politician 








that’s the only candidate lve got ’’—-but he claimed with good 
reason to have a well-balanced 1 d He “ wouldn't giv two 
cents to be a Congresser, T wus insult { ever received 
was when sertin citizens of Baldinsville axed me to run f 
Legislat« ce. Sez I, m My frends, doste think Id stoop to that 
there ‘ I spoke in my most orfull tones, & they knowd | 
I ! ; 
wasn’t to be trifled with. They slunked out of site to onct 
He had the lowest opinion of s ried talker 3 may 
gathered from these extremely topical comments on Co 
in the middle of the war: 

* We don’t lack great Gen’ rals, and we certinly don't lack brave 
SOjC? but there’s one thing 1 wish we did lack, and that is on 
present Congress, I venture to say that if you sarch the earth all 
over with ten-hess power mikri ype, you wont b ble to find 
such another pack of poppycock bblers as the present Congress 

| of the United States of America. Gentlemen of the Senit & of the 


lin t] 


and made 


large, incloo 


draw'd 
The « 


House, you've there and 


complaint speeches long enuff. 


your pay 


untry at 





undersined, is disgusted with you. Why don’t you s! us a states- 
man —sumbody who can make a sp h that will hit the pop la 
hart right under the Great Public weskit ? Why don’t you show 
us a statesman who can rise up to the Emergency, and cave in the 
Emergency’s head? Congress, you wont do. Go home, you 


mizzerable devils—go home! At a cial Congressional ‘lection 
in my district the other dey I delib’ritly voted for Henry Clay. 
I admit that Henry is dead, but inasmuch as we don’t seem to have 
a live statesman in our National Congress, let us by all means have a 


spc 


first-class corpse. 
He had no use for frothy journalists, for, after ironically eom- 


plimenting Mr. Slinkers, of the Pugle-Horn of Liberty, for his 


| skill in wordy war, he goes on: 


‘** He is a man of great pluck likewise. He has a fierce nostril, 


| and I bl’eve upon my soul, that if it wasn’t absolootly necessary for 


him to remain here and announce in his paper, from week to week, 
that r Gov ment is about to take vig’rous measures to put down 
lion ’"—-I b'lieve, upon my soul, this illustris man would 


a Brigadier Gin'’ral, end git 


om 
, 


the ret 





1: . 


bounty. 





enlist a 


Charles Farrar Browne—to call him for once by his real name— 

















=)>( 
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THE 


January 


was about five-and-twenty when the Civil War broke out, but 
his delicate hea 
the conflict, though he is said to have contributed £1,000 out of 


Ith prevented him from taking an active part in 
the proceeds of his lectures to the Union funds. He was marked 
down in youth by “the Captain-General of Death,” as John 
Bunyan called consumption, and died in his early thirties 
showman 
i My 


in England. So in his assumed character of the 


cam 
‘was a sutler in the Revolootion War, and 
Fayette ” 


* When this wicked 


he disavows all to be considered a fighting man. 


father,’ he says, 
once had a intervoo with Gin’ral La in which he 
asked the General to k nd him five dollars. 
rebellion first broke out I was among the first to stay at home, 
chiefly of hould 
be valuable to the army as a Brigadier-General only so far as 
the moral of 
supposed to be a man of sixty, and therefore not of military age, 
but his creator used the 
prepared to make vicarious sacrifices while taking the greatest 
I 


because my utter ignorance of fire-arms. I 


influenc my name went.” The showman wa 


character to satirize those who were 


‘1 have already given two cousins to 


care of their own skins 


the war, & I stand reddy to sacrifice wife’s brother rather’n 
And if wuss comes to wuss, I'll 
ot to 
And this oblique vein of sarcasm is shown 
in the opening ol . The Draft in Baldinsville,” 
which is peculiarly appropriate reading to-day in this country : 
“Tf I'm drafted | shall Deeply grateful for the onexpected 
honor thus conferred upon me, I shall feel compeld to resign the 
position in favor of sum more worthy person. Modesty is what 
ails me. That's what's kept me under. I meanter-say, I shall 
ave to resign if Pm ad: ; everywheres I’ve bin inrold. I must 
have g " 
now, furrinstuns, be inrold in upards of 200 different towns. If I'd 
kept on tray lin I should hav eventooally becum Brigade, in 
which ease I could have held a meetin and elected myself a Brigadeer- 
ginral quite onanimi I hadu’t no idee there was so many of me 
before.” 


Artemus Ward h 
liberty not to tight in defence of their country. He would have 
liked every able-bodied man to volunteer, but he had no objection 
to the draft. ‘It caused sum squirmin,” he says in another 
paper, “ but it was fairly conducted, I think, for it hit all classes.” 


my 


not see the rebelyin krusht. 





shed ev'ry drop of blud my able-bodid relations has gi 
prosekoot the w: Nees 


the fe 


imous papel 


resiqu. 


¢ } 
atted 


a 


And he had a fine contempt for all who claimed exemption for 
fancy reasons. 
exemp because he was the only son of a widow'd mother who 
supported him.” Baldinsville—the imaginary home of the 
showman—began badly 


sort o’ demoralized 
































My whsmen was There was a evident 
desine to ewade the Draft, as I obsarved with sorrer, and patritism 
was below Par—and Mar too. |A jew desprit.] 1 hadn't no sooner 
sot down on the piazzy of the tavoun than IL saw sixteen solitary 
hossmen, ridin four abreast, wendin their way up the street. ‘WV hat’s 
them I< it « ar ‘That,’ said the landlord, ‘is the stage 
yixt n ! d ns has lately bo't the stage line bet ween 
here and Secor urg rat's them. They're stage-drivers Stage- 
drivers is exe np I saw that each st ige driver carried a letter 
in his lefi hand. rhe mail is hevy to-day, said the landlord. 
‘Gin’ rally dor have more’n half-a-dozen letters "tween ’em. 
To-day they've got one apiece! Bile my lights and liver! * And 
the passengers ? There ain't any, skacely, now-days, said the 
landlord, “and what few there is, much prefier to walk, tl 

id roug {nd how ist with you?’ I inquired of the 
editor of the Bugle-Horu of Liberty, who sot near me.—‘I can’t go 
he sed. shakin hia head in a wise way. * Ordinarily I should delight 
to wade in core, but mv bleedin country bids me stay at hom It 
is i i \ that I] remain here for the purpuss of 
u nem ‘ \ to week, that our Gor ment ts about to lake 
vig es to put down the rebellio I strolled into the 
village ovyst oon, where | found Dr. Schwazey, a leadin citizen, 
in a of mind ich showed that he'd bin histin in more'’n his 
share of p ‘Hetio, old Beeswax,’ he bellered; ‘how's your 
vrandinar \ 1 vou goin to feed your stuffed animils 
*What’ with the eminent physician ?’ I pleasantly 
inquired | ( 1, ‘ this is what's the matter—TIm a habitooal 
drunkard! ] . This is a speciment of how things was 
goin in n la residence. A few was true blue. The schoolmaste: 
was amoug He greeted me warmly. He said I was welkim 
to those s ( be id | had a massiv mind. It was gratifyin, 
he said, t ce that great intelleck stalkin in their midst onct more. 
[ hay j occasion to notice this schoolmaster. He ji 
evidently a) man of far more than ord’nary talents. The 
schoolmaster proposed we should git up a mass meetin. The 
meetin wes largely aitended. We held it in the open air, round a 
rearin bonfire. The hoolmaster was the first orator. He's pretty 
good on the sp He also writes well, his composition bein seld md 
marred by ingram) icism He said this inactivity surprised him. 
‘What do you exp will come of this kind of doins? Nihil fit 
“Hooray | Nihil!’ I interrupted. ‘Fellow-citizens, let’s give 
three cheers for Nihil, the man who fit.” The schoolmaster turned 

litt! red, by epee ited ‘Nihil fi.’ ‘Exactly,’ I said. * Nihil 
fit. He wasn't a strat gy feller.” ‘Our venerable friend,’ said the 
schoolmaster, smilin pleasantly, ‘isn’t pested in Virgil.’ ‘No, I 


don’t know him. But if he’s a able-bodied man, he must stand his | 
little draft.’ ” ' 





ad no sympathy with those who claimed the | 
. . | then, if it is worth while, stop and argue about who caused al! this 


One young man who was drawd claimed to be | 
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But the showman’s speech is the real thing. Never was ther 
a better justification of Horace’ 
with a smile: 

I said the 


its relations. 


plea ior ing grave things 


say 


crisis had not only cum itself, but it 


has cum, I said, with a evident int k 
us a good long visit. It's goin to take off its things and pw , 
My wife says so too. This is a good wat For those who like this 
war, it’s just such a kind of war as they like. Ill | \ My 
wife says so too. ‘ 


The showman 





3 a little mixed up with his 
but aft 


metaphors abou 


2 


“the noble banner,” ‘r an interruption from the editai 


of the Bugle-Horn of Liberty he pulls himself together, and wi 
occasional lapses into levity mounts steadily tg a clima ) 
passionate patriotism : 

‘There's money enough. No trouble about + They've 





got a lot of first-class bank-note engravers at Washington who ! 
out two or three cords of money a day—good money too 

These bank-note engravers make good wages. I exp 

property. They are full of Union sentiment. There is 





Union sentiment in Virginny, more specially among 

farmers of the Shenandoah valley. My wife says so to I ' 
isn’t money we want. But we do want me », and we must ha 
them. We must carry a whirlwind of fire among the fox ss oe 
war hain’t been too well managed. We all know that. What then 
We are all in the same boat if the boa foes down, we go dowr 
with her. Hence we must all fight It ain't no use to talk now 


about who caused the war. That's played out. The war is up 
us all—and we must all fight. We can’t “reason” th 
matter with the foe—only with steel and lead. When, in the br 
glare of the noonday sun, a speckled jackass boldly and malicious}; 
kicks over a peanut-stand, do we “reason” withhim? I guess not 
And why “reason” with those other Southern people who are tryin 
to kick over the Republic? Betsy, my wife, says so too. I hav 
great confidence in A. Linkin. The old fellow’s heart is in the right 
place and his head is clear. There's bin sum queer doins by sum 
of his deputies—civil and military—but let it pass. We must 
the Union. And don’t let us wait to be drafted. The Republic is 
| our mother. For God's sake, don't let ua stop to draw lots to see which 
| of us shall go to the rescue of our wounded and bleeding mother. Drive 
the from her throat—drive them into And 


us upon 





save 


assassins 


the sea! 


in the first place. You've heard the showman. You've heard my 
wife too. Me and Betsy is 1.’ The mectin broke up with enthu 
siasm. We shan’t draft in Baldinsville if we can help it.” 

We should have liked to quote from the imaginary interviews 
with Lincoln and “Jeff” Davis, but enough has been said, we 
hope, to prove the genuineness of Artemus Ward's patriotism. 
; bu 
He says fine 
things of the part played by women in the war, and his 


As he said himself of Washington, he never “ slopped over” 
there was a vein of chivalrous sentiment in him too. 
rT 


eat 
wish in his last illness was for strength to return to his home that 
he might die with the face of his mother bending over him in 


the cottage where he was born. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 


paieiiediliisicanti 

WORKERS AND THE MILITARY SERVICE BILI 
{To Tun Lepr or Ti I raTOR." 

Sm,—Just before this war broke out, I spent nearly all 

Easter and summer holidays in systematic inquiri 

Radicals and Socialist in Belgium, France, and Swi rlanl 

on the subject of Universal Service. For more than thirty years 

the Belgian democracy had been working for Universal Ser 

the Belgian parties were so sharply divided on the question o 
‘militarism ”’ that, in a town like Antwerp, the Conservat 

Party included all anti-militarists, however incoi patil le ! 


views might be on all other matters except the Army H 

a clear case of a democracy forcing the universal principle up 

a whole country; the genesis of conscription is as democrat i 
modern se lgium a in the Fy ince of 1793 My ! i 1 k 
| here, therefore, was to find out how the Radicals and Sociali 
liked the measure now that it was at work, On the main } 

they were unanimous. None admitted the possibility or t 
desirability of a return to the voluntary or quasi-vol 
system; none suggested that their political or social libert 
ran more risk from mscript than from a hired Arm ] 
Sccialists would have preferred the Swi t with 
shorter period of training and more democratic promotion ; bu 
on the main is ue of universal liability th \ it one with tha 
Liberals. After gathering a tirly le cor ption f th 
facts from my first few informanis, | drew up and printed 
short statement of the Belgian democratic position, which was 
approved as accurate by every informant to whom ! applied 
in Belgium, including M. Albert Mechelynck, the Radical Deput 
who had most to do with the Bill in Commiti unl M. Ansee! 


ly less weil known than 


the Socialist, whose name is now on 
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M. Vandervelde’s. 
War (Cambridge, Bowes; Id.}; it shows the uncompromising 
adherence of Belgian democrats to the principle of Universal 
Service. 

Moreover, the most important of my informants allowed me 
to press them also on the points on which British Liberals feel 
most misgiving. Their answers may thus summarized: 
(1) Though the barrack life amounts to a continuous fifteen 
months, there is no general feeling against it. (2) With regard 
to industry and commerce, the Belgians, like the Swix, regard 
military service as rather an asset than a handicap, (3) The 
“thin end of the wedge” has no terrors for them; they know 
very well that the service could not be lengthened unless a large 
majority of the country were very strongly in favour of such a 
measure, and that the recent addition of one year to the French 
course is almost the only exception to the general abbreviation 
introduction of con- 


be 


of service in all countries since the first 
scription in 1793. (4) Strikes: Here, again, the Belgian feels 
safest with a national Army. 
plain question : 
own Army, or our handred and sixty thousand Regulars and 
three hundred thousand Territorials ?° They answered un- 
hesitatingly : 

In Paris the stress of elections made it impossible to see 


“We prefer our own system.” 


Jaurés, but I was fortunate in seeing Commandant Rossel, the 
collaborator of Jauris in the book L’ Armée Nouvelle, and M. 


The document is given in my Workers and 
E J | 


} 





ee) 
of wives in Germany, and that every soldier in the German 
Army (whose prowess Licutenant-Colonel Henry Page Croft, 
T.F., has extolled to illustrate the benefits of conscription) jg 


| out to carry off a bride to the Fatherland? If my memory 


| Parliament, though we endorsed it as relevant. 
To several Socialists I put the | 
‘In case of strike, would you rather have your | 


Albert Thomas, then a right-hand man of Jaurés and now | 
& 


Minister of Munitions. ‘These, with other Radicals and Socialists, 


entirely supported the Belgian point of view, and answered my | 


As 


put it, “so long as capitalism exists, we must have 


M. Thomas 
armies, and 
a Nation in 
of an expe- 


four supplementary questions in the same sense. 


the least dangerous armies are those furnished by 


Arms”; he admitted, also, that our evident need 


ditionary force of one hundred and sixty thousand professionals | 


does not essentially modify the question for Britain. I found 
myself in Paris again last September, and can testify that what 
we read at hone gives only a faint idea of the whole-heartedness 
with which the nation accepts the compulsory principle, and the 
foree which that principle gives to national defence. 

My Swiss inquiries were made in July, 1914, and ended less 
than a fortnight before this war. There, though I interviewed 
several very strong anti-militarists, there was not one who 
would seriously have exchanged the Swiss system for ours, 
Two of the most determined admitted to me that at a Referen- 
dum it would be impossible to mobilize more than twelve per 
cent. of the voters against the present Army system—i.e., not 
half of the Socialist groups, with all their ramifications—or, in 
other words, less than we could mobilize in Britain against 
compulsory education or compulsory insurance. At the out- 
break of war, even this shadow of opposition disappeared ; and 
the first public proclamation of the Socialist Party contained 
the words: ‘ We have never combated our Militia System in 
itself.”"—I am, Sir, &c., G. G. CovuLTon, 

Great Shelford, Cambridge. 

AND THE MILITARY SERVICE 
{To THe Ep!ror OF THE “ SpecraTor.”’} 
Sm,—With the passing of the Army Bill presumably sufficient 
soldiers will eventually be available both for home defence and 
foreign service. What will then be the position of the V.T.C. ? 
Official recognition would seem to be beyond the bounds of 
possibility, and, indeed, will not the very raison d’étre of the 
corps have ceased to exist 2? This is a question which is, I think, 
exercising the minds of many others besides myself.—I am, Sir, 
&e.. A MemBer or Tae V.T.C. 

[We deal with this letter in our leading columns.— Eb. Spectator.) 





THE V.T.C. BILL. 





MR. HARVEY’S SPEECH. 
{To THE EpITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR." 
Sir,—In your last issue you refer to an interjection from a 
member in the House of Commons during the course of 
T. Edmund Harvey’s speech on the Military Service Bill. You 
suggest that the question, *‘ What would you do if a German 
is a reasonable and substantial one to put to 


took your wife ?” 
a Quaker. 1 accept it as a 
vive a substantial answer. I should treat a German in the same 
way as I should treat you under similar circumstances, and | 
unpleasant for 


os 


substantial” question, and will 


promise that I should endeavour to mak» it 


either German or editor. But, Sir, are you so bankrupt in 
argument as to suggest that this war emanated from a shortage 








is 


| serves me right, that certainly was the object of a classic battle 


when the Sabine women were carried off by Romulus! May IT 
remind you that we have entrusted Englishwomen on many 
occasions to the care of German husbands—Her Most Gracious 
Mzjesty Queen Victoria and her cldest daughter, the mother of 


the present Kaiser, are instances in point. So I would suggest 


| that you think again, and see if you can find a less vulgar and 


stale conundrum for the Quaker to answer. Or has your 
“ thinking-cap” been conscripted by the Censor ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
MARRIED QUAKER. 


By the way, was the hero of Trafalgar above suspicion 


P.S. 
in the matter of running off with another man’s wife ? 

Member of 
We did not 
understand it to suggest that the German in question would have 
matrimonial intentions. If ‘* Marricd Quaker * will look at the 
Report of Lord Bryce’s Committee on the 
the supplement to the Field published to-day, he will 
understand what taking a man’s wife means in this context, 

Ep. Spectator.] 


[The interjection was not made by us but by a 


selgian atrocities, 


or 


THE MIND OF THE GERMAN. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” 
Srr,—I think the enclosed extracts from a letter written by an 
American friend are likely to interest your readers.—I am, 
Sir, &e., ——-— Z. 

“The Book of France I have looked into with much interest 
and entirely concur with the article on the mentality of the Germens. 
There has been no more surprising development in the whole war 
than the complete change it has worked in my appreciation of 
essential German characteristics. I used to think them thoroughly 
honest, but rather dreamy. Arnold Guyot, who was Professor at 
Harvard when I was a young man, used to say that the German 
had the eye to see, but not the hand to grasp, the truth. That 
was a generally accepted view at that time. Then the war of 1870 
seemed to have developed an eficctive character, quite novel and 
inconsistent with the old theory; but, nevertheless, we thought 
them honest and right-minded. But this awful war has destroyed 
our faith in their being either honest in purpose or lofty in character. 
I have seen in this neighbourhood an extraordinary revelation 
of want of good faith, and intellectual honesty, and loyalty of 
purpose, which amazes me, but which fits exactly with the many 
instances of the same thing which you have seen so plainly abroad. 
It really seems as if Germans lack moral sense and spiritual 
perception. It does literally seem as if they had reverted from 
Christianity into paganism. It is interesting to see that the 
writer of that article on the mentality of the Germans is a profound 
analyst.” 

After a reference to The Pentecost of Calamity, the writer con- 
tinues: “Mr, Wister is, in my judgment, a man of finer grain in 
spirit and imagination than most of our writers. Underneath the 
surface of expression by Government and individual writers, I find 
a strong sense growing that something ought to be done toward 
having my country show the Allies somehow that we intellectually 
appreciate the tremendous moral issues which the Allies stand for. 
Papers are circulating for signature by our really most thoughtful 
and effective men which put into words this feeling. My old College 
chum said to me the other day: ‘This is no ordinary war like 
those we read of in history. It is rather a last judgment, and the 
exhibition of the beating down of the old serpent and the destruction 
of Babylon.’ It seems like acting out Milton’s Paradise Lost. I 
am glad that the mass of intelligent people here are waking up to 
the active desire to put this perception of the nature of the contest 


| into words which can’t be misunderstood, and which will show that 





we, as well as you, perceive the struggle to be between intrinsic 
good and evil. 

The other day an unexploded bomb was found in our Boston 
State House, the fuse, fortunately, having failed to ignite. The 
systematic organization of crime by German agencies in many places 
in this country, in order to destroy factories working for the Allies, 


| is only beginning to be exposed, but the facts already disclosed are 


almost incredible. . . . 

In our Civil War, where the unpreparedness of the North caused 
two years of successive reverses and defeats, it is very significant 
that the tide did not turn until we had established conscription. The 
victories of Gettysburg and Vicksburg were not gained until the 
draft in Boston and New York was in full operation. When I came 
back from Gettysburg the draft riots in New York were being put 
down by force. I had much difficulty in returning from Gettysburg 
with a wounded young officer, who was helpless, because the draft 
riots were only then checked. From the time, however, that the 
draft was enforced, our victories began to be all on the side of the 
North.” 





DRINK AND ECONOMY. 
{To THK EnITOR OF TEE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
As a constant reader of your journal, and my professional 
career having for many years kept me in close touch with 
everything appertaining to the licensing trade, I have naturally 


SIR, 














THE 


L916. 


January 29, 





been most interested in your articles on this subject, and the 
correspondence which they have brought forth. In dealing 
with this question, must we not always bear in mind that the 
consumption of intoxicating liquors—in moderation—is neither 
a great evil nor a social danger? You advocate (a) State 
purchase of the liquor trade, and (b) total prohibition during 
the war. As regards prohibition, 1 am inclined to think, in 
spite of your view to the contrary--expressed in your reply 
to Mr. Agg-Gardner—that it is too much to expect the British 
workman so completely to alter his mede of living in so short 
atime. But if once the public are satisfied that drinking is 
hindering the progress of the war, an enormous amount can 
be done without going so far as total prohibition, provided the 
Government have complete contro’ of the licensing trade. 

On turning to the question of State purchase, may I be 
allowed to say, Sir, that in my opinion you have struck the 
line most likely to lead to success in endeavouring to look at the 
matter fairly, and not from the extreme teetotal point of view ? 
One is therefore all the more sorry to see occasionally in your 
articles a tendency to attack “ the trade,” and to saddle them 
with the responsibility of being the means of defeating Mr. Lloyd 
George's recent proposals. Surely, Sir, Mr. Lloyd George’s own 
statement is conclusive ? He stated in the House of Commons : 

“The difficulties are not coming from the trade. 1 have said so 
onee | e. I have been met in the fairest possible manner by 
representatives of the trade, and they have not interposed insuperable 
obstacles. ’"—({Hansard, Tuesday, May Ilth, 1915, Vol. LAXL, 
No. 50.) 

In your reply to Mr. Agg-Gardner in your issue of Decem- 
her llth, you say you do not propose paying compensation 
(in the event of the Government purchasing the licensing trade) 
to licence-holders, as “the licences granted are only for a 
year and can be revoked... the holders of them are not in 
reality independent persons.” The theory that a licence was 
granted only for a vear was disposed of finally by the Licensing 
Act of 1904, which laid down certain grounds—such as 
misconduct—as the only grounds upon which a renewal of a 

compensation. The more 
1910 valuations have also 





re 1¢ 


licence could be refused without 
recent Finance (1909-1910) Act 
treated the licence in this way, and quite recently, in what 
is well known as the * Fitzwilliam case,” the State successfully 
contended before the House of Lords that the value of a licence 
is part of the total or freehold value of a licensed hereditament. 
As to the licence-holder not being an independent person, I 
can assure you that in London, at any rate, the Licensing 
Magistrates in almost every instance insist that the licence-holder 
shall have at least a year’s tenancy certain, and also insist that 
he shall have a substantial financial stake in the property. 
Apart from this, there are a great number of licence-holders 
who are either freeholders of their properties, or hold leases 
and have invested large sums of money in their business. 
Your article of December 18th hints that if “the trade” 
resist schemes for buying them out, they will find themselves 
€.g-, Arastie action by the Control 
Board, higher taxation. I feel confident that the public would 
not look on quietly at a fellow-citizen’s property being destroyed 
by the Government (the prospective purchasers) limb by limb, 
in order to avoid the obvious and honourable course of paying 
fair market value for something they require. Although such a 
gigantic scheme is bound to invoke opposition from various 
quarters, it does appear to me that complete control by the 
This can or should only be 


attacked in other ways 


Government is the only way out. 
carried out by a scrupulously fair system of State purchase, 
and compensating every interest damaged. As regards the 
cost, provided you retain the best brains in “ the trade ”’ to con- 
duct the business, I would make so bold as to suggest that the 
country would have a good bargain. It is an open secret that 
Mr. Lloyd George’s Committee which sat in April last was 
unanimously in favour of State purchase, and that the schem 
was extremely near becoming an accomplished fact. The 
quotation [ have used above shows clearly that it was sot 
“the trade” that stopped the scheme.—I am, Sir, & 
F.S.T. 


* DOWN GLASSES!” 

{To THE Epitor or THR “ SprcTaTor.”] 
Sir,—IJn a note appended to a letter in your issue of January 8th 
you state that the amount annually expended by the nation on 
drink is £170,000,000. While this is a huge sum, it does not 
nearly represent the full annual cost to the nation of its liquor, 
nor does the half of it at all represent the sum that would be 


SPECTATOR. 








annually saved if prohibition for the war were enforced. Ti 
begin with, there would have to be added to that £170,000,000 
the economic value of the time lost by drinking. This is some- 
what difficult to calculate, but undoubtedly represents a vast 


sum. The investigations which were instituted last February 


: : oye 
by Mr. Lloyd George into the effect of drinking on the production 


| out the nation. 


; would be £50,000,000. This vast sum 


Ber ; 
| time is therefore so much lo 


| distribution of intoxicants in the United Kingdom 


of munitions revealed the fact that in some workyards a full 
third of the working time was lost through drink. This is 
probably larger than the average amount of time so lost throvgh- 
But if you take it that the average is cven 
a fourth of that—i.e., one-twelfth of the working time - it 
would appear that the value of the time wasted by drinking is 
equal to one-twelfth of the total industrial products of the nation 
I have no means at hand of ascertaining the total value of thes. 
products, but the annual earnings of the working classes amount 
to over £600,000,000. The value of the industrial products 
of the nation will not be less than that, but more. We will 
conclude that the 


value of the time lost annually to the nation through its drinking 


be understating the case, therefore, if we 


would be immediately 
saved to the nation by the adoption of prohibition. Nor ix 
that all the loss of time that is incurred. The total time of those 
liquor traffic is unproductive, a 
old an authority as Adam Smith. The ec 
There are said to be five hundred 


engaged in the wding io se 


onomic value of their 
and eighty thousand men employed in the manufacture and 


We think 


|} that we are not pricing these men too high when we assum 


| of these men, would amount to over £46,000,000. 


| understated the case. I have, however, 


| following incident reveals ? 


that each of them, economically employed, would be worth 
£80 a year to the nation, and, assuming that, it would appea: 


that the annual loss to the nation, due to the industrial sterility 
This is a 
clear additional! loss to those already enumerated. The services 
of all these men might not be immediately available for useful 
and productive work, but part of them would be, no doubt 
with great advantage to our over-wrought munition workers. 
Further, there is to be considered in this calculation the annual 
cost to the nation of dealing with drink-caused crime, pauperism, 
and lunacy. The amount of this cost has been estimated to be 
at least £10,000,000. The whole amount of this could not 
immediately be saved cach year, but a large part of it could. 
Were it not for liquor our police forces could immediately be 
cut down by one half. Again, the statistics of all insurance 
societies prove beyond contradiction that drinking is responsible 
for a large number of premature deaths every year. Each of 
these lives so cut short represents a loss to the nation, and the 
total annual amount of this has been carefully calculated to be 
not jess than £22,000,000. Altogether, liquor costs the nation, 
directly and indirectly, a sum of not far short of £300,000,000 a 
year, and I am confident that in fixing it at that I have greatly 
indicated the lines 
along which a full estimate may be made. Our politicians are 
preaching economy. You, Sir, have rightly shown where it 
ought to begin.—I am, Sir, &c., Ropert Corkey. 
Monaghan, Ireland. 


{To THE EpitoR Of THE “ SrecratTon.”] 
Scr,—Is there any possible remedy to check an evil which the 
1] was travelling a few days ago ‘on 
one of our big railways, and in a full third-class compartment. 
After we had travelled a certain number of miles an attendant 
opened the door from the corridor, and, with the information 
that we had passed out of the London area, asked if any of ‘us 
wanted any drinks. He had beer with him, and, I belie 
The two soldiers next to me had, up till then, been 
But the attendant reminded 





whisky too. 
contentedly smoking and reading. 
them that they were now outside the drink-restriction area, and 
now was their chance They accepted it. To me, who warmly 
supports the policy of ** Down Glasses during the War,” though 
[ dislike teetotalism as a general rule, this incident seems quite 
revolting. Is there no way of keeping the lure of drink away 
from our men? The foe without is a terribly stern one;. but 
the foe within is L am, Sir, & 
Kine’s Pieoas. 


still more so. 


WOMEN WORKERS ON THE LAND. 
fo THE Epiror oF tut SPECTATOR.” 
Str,—-In a stray copy of your paper T have just read the letter 
of a would-be employer of women for farm-work. One can 


understand that farm-work—-never very highly paid for man or 


woman--is less attractive than munition-making, nursing, and 
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clerkships. Besides the financial advantages of these other 
forms of war work to a great many women, they would be more 
congenial and carry more honour and glory than the steady, 
unrelieved drudgery of farm life in the company of possibly 
uncongenial fellow-workers. But, in spite of disadvantages, the 
call of the land is to many of us alluring, and individual! small 
producers at present find efficient production difiicult, owing to 
the rising prices of the requisites of production, scarcity of 


labour, and diminished facilities of transport. I am sure that 


few war-time economies would be more productive of present | 
| Adam Sedgwick speaks of the annoyance caused by the victory 


and future benefits to the country, and to individuals, than 
economic communitics of women pooling their resources in work 
and capital, and engaging in poultry-keeping, rabbit-breeding, and 
pig-keeping. together with the sort of farming and gardening that 
fall into line with, and help, and are helped by, this sort of stock. 


Living expenses could be reduced in a joint-stock or co-operative | 


society, and capital and labour set free for the efficient and 
economical production of food. The wages of the workers could 
be partiaily invested in the work, thus stimulating production 
and increasing the ultimate reward of the workers. Surely 
co-operative principles applied to rural industries never had a 
hetter chance of re-creating the face of the country and the life 
of the villages than now. In England, where the religious, 
political, and social difficuliies that dog the steps of co-operation 
in Ireland do not exist, there ought to be a fair field for enter- 
prise of this sort. Among Englishwomen, too, with their 
practical qualities, their frequently enthusiastic and idealistic 
power of finding the hid treasure buried in the homely, common- 
place fields of life, there must be many well fitted for such pioneer 
work as that of war-time economic communities on co-operative 


lines.—I am, Sir, &c., SPERANDUM EST. 
“GANG” AND “SULKY” PLOUGHS. 
{To tue Eprrok or THE “ SpecraToR.”’| 
Sir,—-I notice in a recent number of the Spectator which, owing 


to the kindness of the Victoria League, comes every week, 
that, so many of your men having enlisted, women were doing 
farm-work, and it was mentioned as something very much 
out of the common that a woman had been seen ploughing. 
Might I suggest that if the English farmers would use “ sulky ” 
or “gang” ploughs, the women folks could very easily do the 
ploughing? ‘The “ sulky ” turns one furrow fourteen or sixteen 
inches wide. It is provided with a seat for the driver, and levers 
which lift the plough out of the ground at the end of the furrow, 
and also regulate the depth of ploughing. The “ gang” turns 
two twelve- or fourteen-inch furrows, and is provided with seat 
and levers like the “sulky.” Three horses will handle the 
‘sulky ” and five the “gang.” ‘To either of these ploughs a 
small harrow can be attached which does the harrowing at the 
same time. So that a woman who is at all acquainted with 
horses could sit on the seat of a “* gang,” and plough two furrows, 
and harrow at the same time, one woman doing the work of 





three men.—I am, Sir, &c., A Nor’-West FarMeER. 
1815 AND 1915. 
{To THE EpitoR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’] 
Sin,— Perhaps few even of those who may be reckoned students 


of history realize how fortunate the late and present Governments 
have been in the support of their war policy by the nation. In 
1815 matters were very different. Both the and 
advanced wings of the official Opposition objected to the war, 
John Cam Hobhouse, then starting his political career, in which 
he passed from Radicalism through Cabinet Ministry in a Whig 
Government to the haven of a well-paid place and a peerage, 
hurried over to France on hearing of Napoleon’s return from 
Elba, and spent the Hundred Days in Paris among the enemies 
ef his country. At a public meeting in Westminster, presided 
over by Sir F’. Burdett and addressed by the veteran Reformer, 
Major Cartwright, a resolution was passed with only a few dis- 
sentients in condemnation of the war. George ‘Ticknor, the 
American, who landed at Liverpool in June, 1815, though his 
eountry had been at war with Great Britain from 1812 to 1814, 
says: “J felt as the great majority of the English people felt in 
that anxious crisis of their national affairs,” and was naturally 
“not a few looked upon the matter quite 
differently,” mentioning specially Roscoe, the historian of 
Lorenzo and Leo X. The Whig: scholar, Dr. Parr, said to him: 
“ Sir, I should not think IT had done my duty if I went to bed 
any night without praying for the success of Napoleon Bona- 
He heard Byron say, on getting the news of Waterloo: 


moderate 


surprised that 


parte.” 














—_~» 
“IT am d——d sorry for it,” adding: “I didn’t know but I 
might live to see Lord Castlereagh’s head on a pole. But I 
suppose I sha’n’t now.” But perhaps the most curious fact ig 
related by the same authority :— 

“Sir J. Mackintosh had written an article for the Edinburgh to 
show that the war ought to have been avoided and that its 
consequences to England could only be unfortunate and inglorious, 
The number was actually printed, stitched, and ready for distribu. 
tion, but it was thought better to wait a little for fear of accidents, 
The battle of Waterloo came like a thunderclap. The article was 
suppressed, and one on ‘ Gall and Craniology’ was substituted for it.” 


of the Allies to some members of the Trinity Combination Room, 


| whom he does not name.—I am, Sir, &c., 


9 The Crescent, MARSH, 


Bedford. W. 





CLEMENT VALLANDIGHAM. 


[to THe Eprror or tax “ SPECTATOR.’ 


Sir,—In your issue of December 4th you refer to Mr. Lincoln’s 
distinction between the deserting soldier-boy and the “ wily 
agitator” Vallandigham, whose words might have influenced 
the soldier to desert. Of course, Clement Vallandigham was 
not merely a “ wily agitator.” He was a man able and honest, 
but sadly wrong, who, driven from his place in Congress by the 
gerrymandering of his election district, and genuinely shocked 
to see his native State under martial law, said unwise things that 
preeured his arrest and banishment. I had in my hands a few 
years ago the State paper from which you quote, and in the course 
of which Mr. Lincoln gave vent to one of his best though least- 
known witticisms. 
testing against his arrest by the military, had prophesied that 


if such things were done habitually in time of war, they would 


Vallandigham’s fellow-Democrats, in pro- 


become so much a matter of course as to be continued when 


peace was made. ‘To this opinion Mr. Lincoln characteristically 


| answered that, while he had known many a man to take emetics 


when ill, he never knew any to make them part of his regular 
diet when well 
conveyed in a figure of speech. 
Vallandigham would not have been arrested by the soldiers but 


which is that fine thing, a genuine argument 


As a matter of fact, I suppose 


for the zeal of poor Burnside, the military commander in Ohio, 
| fresh from his awful defeat at Fredericksburg. 


Vallandigham 
lived long enough to pay a sincere and manly tribute to the 
dead Lincoln, just as he had once paid such a tribute to the 
living John Brown.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epwp. N. VALLANDIGHAM,. 
The City Club of New York, December 27th, 1915, 


WENDELL PHILLIPS ON 


{To THE 


PRUSSIA. 
EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.’ 
Sir,—Wendell Phillips, the great slavery abolitionist of Boston, 
effective 


public speaking was attributed by himself to the fact that he 


Massachusetts, whose use of historical allusion in 


had mastered one thing thoroughly, the period of the English 
Revolution, in 1873 used the following 
speech describing our principal enemy :— 


language in a public 


** What does Prussia represent ? She represents the reorganized 
feudal system of the nineteenth century. She is a power marshalled 
into form by the one purpose of courts and soldiers. 
nation: she is an army. Her great public schools and all her civil 
life have a great, if not primary, purpose in the design to make 
men soldiers. Every man of the population—banker, mechanic, 
tradesman or scholar—everything but the pulpit— goes for the three 
appointed years into the camp to be disciplined to arms; and 
Pruasia’s policy is an effort to drag the world back three dundred 


She is not a 





years. She is the great military outgrowth, the abnormal mon- 
strosity, of the nineteenth century.” 
I am, Sir, &e., S. R. H. 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S PIG. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SpEcTATOR.”’] 
Srr,—A writer in your issue of January 8th asks what is 


“the origin of the superstition that pig’s flesh will go bad if 
the pig-is killed in the new moon.” ‘The 

the other way: a pig must be killed in the waxing moon and 
* bacon 


superstition is just 
not in the waning moon. People here used to say that 
killed when the moon is weak will not plim in the pot” (ie, 
would not swell when boiled). ‘There were several local supersti- 
tions which seemed to point to the idea that a waxing moon 
marked a period of vitality: you should not cut a boy's hair 
when the moon was on the increase, because it would grow 
again quickly; neither should you cut corns or finger-nails 
at that time for the same reason. On the other hand, you 
should trim a gitl’s hair when the moon was on the increase, 
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because the trimming would be followed immediately by a 
vigorous growth. There are other superstitions which point 
to the belief in the moon’s influence, all in the same direction: 
vitality when waxing, weakening when on the wane—but I 
cannot recall them just now. Has our Darwinian descent 
from a tidal amoeba got anything to do with it ?—I am, Sir, &c., 





Carew Vicarage, Pembroke. W. G. SrurReE.t. 
THE DAMAGE TO TREES BY IVY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”’)} 
Sir,—There is a great national loss taking place, which can 


be easily and inexpensively prevented, and that is the damage 
done to trees by ivy growing up the trunks, and in consequence 
A timber 
merchant of great experience told me that the value of a tree 


checking their growth, and finally suffocating them. 





struggling with a growth of ivy is depreciated, for timber pur- 
poses, by one half. We must ail have noticed the great number 
of trees all over the country that are having their value 
depreciated by this ivy pest. In one district I was lately in I 
am not exaggerating when I say that I did not see a single 
tree that The loss to the national 
capital from this cause must be enormous. When I woke up 
to this fact some years ago, I gave orders to the woodman to 
cut the ivy stem in two places, wherever he noticed ivy growing 
up the tree, the result being that now practically all the trees 
over the estate (two hundred acres of woodland) have clean 


was free from ivy. 


stems and are free from ivy. The growth of the trees in conse- 
quence of cutting the ivy has been quite noticeable, and I 
have been able to obtain top prices for all trees sold. Since 
this cutting of ivy began, I have sold a considerable number. 
[ intend to fell every matured tree on my estate that will be 
of value to the Government contractors, and invest the proceeds 
in the War Loan.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Tlales, Market Drayton. 


VERGILIANAE. 


SPECTATOR."'} 


H. B. 


M. Bucwanay, 


SORTES 
[To THE EpIToOR OF THE “ 
Sir,—I am of Scottish descent, and have therefore a vein of 
superstition which leads me to consult the sortes at various times. 
Dipping into Vergil for a 1916 prophecy, I opened on the lines 
spoken through the Sibyl in Book VI. : 
“Tu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito, 
Qua tua te fortuna sinet ; via prima salutix, 
Quod minime reris, Graid pandetur ab urbe.” 
Can the be Salonika ? 
referred to Evander'’s city Pallanteum. 
late ? 


“ Yield not to powers of evil, advance more boldly against them, 
Press not beyond the point to which your destiny leads you, 


Little you dream from a city of Greece first Victory dawneth.”’ 


‘Greek city” I believe it originally 


Shall | dare to trans- 


Salonika is, I suppose, the ancient Thessalonika, and has some 


connexion with N Victory. Has the vexed question of its 
pronunciation ever been settled by authority ? Salonika, 
Salonika, Saloneékeé have all at times found favour.—I am, 
tir, &e., 


D. or Tuar Ix. 


KINGSLEY’S FORECAST OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


{To THe LEpiTror or Tas “Specrator.”| 
Sir,—* Death! Death! Death! War among man and 
beast, war on earth, war in air, war in the water beneath. 
- » « Oh Thou who didst die to destroy death, when will it 
all be over?” This “exceeding bitter cry’ which Kingsley 


puts into the mouth of Hereward the Wake’s mother finds sureiy 
an echo in 1916, as do also the old patriot’s stirring words; 
“These ave times in which good Englishmen must not sleep. 
» « - I will watch and my wife shall pray, and so will the work 
I am, Sir, &c., 

HELENA STONE. 


be well parted between us.” 
Chipstead Rectory, Surrey. 
* BUCKING ” AND “ ROW.” 
fo THE Epiton OF THE “ SPRCTATOR.” 
Sir,—Writing when growing armaments were the only indica- 
tions of coming war, Mr. Price Collier good-naturedly recorded 
of the English that “ boasting, ‘ bucking’ as they call it 
is seldom or never heard.” 


‘ Bucking” is a comparatively 





| efficiency ; 





recent borrowing from the Indian source to which we owe 
“-; 29 a ? “ee be] ss 99 

jungle, nabob, curry, arrack,” and other such 
words. To “ buck” is to use raka, vaca (cf. vox), to be voci- 


ferous. May I suggest that the word “row,” though the Orford 
English Dictionary gives up its etymology in despair, had ' 


perhaps a similar origin? The Sanskrit rava, “ noise,”’ “din,” 
is in Bengal pronounced as rao, which gives much the same 
“row.” A Bengali will say Rao kario nd, “ Do 
not make a row.”” The word seems to have made its appear- 
ance in written English in the late eighteenth century. That 
it was not recognized as a distinctively Indian word may be 
due to the fact that it shares its spelling with the other “ row,” 
a line or series, an older kinsman of Sanskrit rekhad. It may 
also have been easily acclimatized by association with “ rowdy ” 
and “ rough.’—I am, Sir, &c., J. D. A. 


sound as our 





A TAX ON 


(To THE 


AMUSEMENTS. 
Epirok OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Sir,—It is quite clear that we shall have to pay new taxes. 
Can you not see your way to urge a tax of a penny in the shilling 
or of 10 per cent. on every theatre or cinema ticket, and all 
tickets of admission to all places of amusement, including race 
The tax would not -be difficult 
and would hurt 


B. Rerp. 


meetings and footbal! matches ? 

It has long been the case abroad 

nobody.—I am, Sir, &c., G. 
Fair Hill, Camberley, Surrey. 


to collect. 


| We have already demanded such (axation on several occasions. 
_ Ep. Spectator. | 


NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence ” 
the wriler’s name or tnitials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
instances, or in the case of “ Letters to the 
of view 


warran’ 


or Articles are signed with 


agreement 
expression, In such 
Editor,” 


is considered of 


insertion only means that the matter or point 


sufficient interes’ and importance to 


pu blicalion. 





THE CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF VOLUNTEER 
TRAINING CORPS. 
Presipent: LORD DESBOROUGH. 
How. Sxcrerary: PERCY A. HARRIS, Esq 
Heap Orrices: Judges’ Quadrangle, Royal Courts of Justice 


(Carey Street entrance). 





The aims and objects of this force are : 

(1) To assist recruiting for the Regular and Territorial Army. 

(2) To encourage men not of age for service in the Regular 
Forces, or, if of age for service, who have a genuine reason for 
not joining the Regular Army (in the latter case they must sign 
the form of undertaking mentioned in the War Office letter to 
Lord Desborough, dated November 19th, 1914), to form them 
selves into Volunteer Gerps in order to learn, in their spare timo, 
the elements of military drill, and rifle shooting. 

(3) To organize the various Volunteer Corps throughout the 
country into Battalions and Regiments, taking as the geographica! 
basis of such Organization the County area; to provide Rules and 
Regulations for such Volunteer Corps; to secure their military 
to act as a connecting link between them and the Wa 
enforce such Regulations as the War Office may 


Office, an 1 to 


issue. 


All inquiries for information should be addressed dire« 
to the Hon. Secretary at the above address, 


POETRY, 
eS es 
CONFESSIONAL. 
Loxp, I have stumbled through the years 
Of fitful hope that came and fled ; 
And I have drained the cup of tears, 
And 


Oh, I have paced the lanes of Hell 
Where brood the Vampires of De spaic 
And Anguish. Lord, I dare not tell, 
[ cannot tell what I saw there! 


seen Love lying dead. 


For Thou hast here Thy 
For them that fall and feel the shame 


Nor e’en a soul that still aspires 


purging ires 


To Theeward is bevond reclaim. 


The little hopes I deemed so great ; 
The plans I looked upon as Life ? 
Ah me ! 
- ; 


NO £02 won withou 


I saw at last, how late, 


fr 
o goal t the strife, 
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And seeking Love and secking Light 
As one who hardly half expects, 

I stumbled on (in semi-night) 
The little prisons of the Sects: 


The little prisons where Thy Name 

“Lord ! Lord!” resounds both loud and long ; 
Where they give glory or give blame 

In droning prayer and dreary song; 


Or one usurping some high power 

Lashes and whips with scorpion tongue ; 
A little god of clay, whose tower 

Shall crash to earth his schemes among. 


And then, when all seemed counterfeit 
And the last hope had turned to gall ; 
When heaven was but a fiery sheet 
And life one hideous funeral ; 


Then Thou (before whose Name I bow; 
Whose Majesty I hold in awe) 

Didst say-—“* Release the prisoner now 
And salve his eyes ! *’---and then—I saw! 


Saw Thee the Faithful as of old, 
The Mighty God of Israel : 

Knew all was true Thy saints had told, 
Believed in Thee, in Heaven, in Hell! 


And felt Thy Love course through my blood 
And soared on angel wings of bliss ; 

O Lord! those bitter years were good, 
The anguish blest, to end in this! 


For manhood sought but never found, 
Sprang out of weakness, hopeful, strong, 
And from my heart did out resound 
The Music of the new-found song. 


Then, Lord, impart the strength to hold 
Against the subtle Earth God’s rage 
(E’en as Thou didst to them of old), 
This, Thy divinest heritage. 
And give the longing to impart 
The secret of Thy Holy Way 
To all who shrine within the heart 
The faintest hoping for Thy day. 
Tae AvTuor or “ THE SacRAMENT.” 





a 





BOOKS, 


—_e——— 
SHAKESPEARE.* 

Tre Birmingham Shakespearean Library contains nearly ten 
thousand volumes relating to the great Englishman whom 
Voltaire, who was pedantically wedded to the rigid standards 
of Eterary classicism, had the audacity to term un grand fou, 
and the correct spelling of whose name can now never be 
known, for he himself, writing in the crabbed old English 
character which still survived in provincial England when 
he was a schoolboy, wrote it in four, and the local authori- 
ties of Stratford in no less than sixteen, different ways. 
Nene the to 
re-edited 
he 


less, «& new, or, speak 


said to be superfluous. Sir Sidney Lee has devoted 


eighteen vears of his life to a profound study of Elizabethan | 


literature. It seems almost presumptuous to comment, even 
in a eulogistic strain, on such herculean literary labour. Yet 
it may be some gratification to the author to know that one 
who can searcely boast that he has devoted as many days as 
Sir Sidney Lee has years to Shakespearean study, has been 
able to read the seven hundred and twenty closely printed pages 
of his work without for one moment feeling his interest flag, 
or wishing that, in Horatian language, the risk of being obscure 
had been incurred by enforced brevity. It is, in truth, a 
monumental werk. Every incident connected with Shake- 
epeare’s life, and every circumstance which can, directly or 
indirectly, throw some light, however remote, on his character, 
temperament, and iiterary aims, is examined with reverential 
care. The prepostcrous idea that Bacon was the author of 
; Siz , London: Smith 


iam Shake sperre, Sidney Lee 


Gd. nct.J 


By 


*4 Life of Wi? 
Elderx, asd 


« f 


more correctly, a | 
end greatly enlarged, Life of Shakespeare cannot | 





! a 
| Sbakespeare’s plays is, indeed, discussed in only a few pages 
which, with a very justifiable contempt, are relegated ie on 
appendix. Even in according this treatment to the con. 
troversy, Sir Sidney Lee has shown himself more tolerant 
than Tennyson, who, on receiving a letter inviting his Opinion 


on the subject, said: “I feel inclined to write back, ‘ Sir, 


don’t be « fool.’” 
There is no point, however trivial, which in any way 
bears on the true comprehension of Shakespeare and his 


works, but what Sir Sidney Lee has not scrupulously collected 
all the has pronounced judgment. 
Did Shakespeare ever Shoreditch 2? The “ theory 
rests on a shadowy foundation.” Did he, in very truth 
ever plant a mulberry-tree ? The question cannot be answered 
with any degree of certainty, for the tradition that he did so was 
not put on record till 1758, when the alleged tree was cut down 
by a surly landlord, and its wood converted into “‘ goblets, fancy 
boxes, and inkstands” by an enterprising wood-carver of 
Stratford. What was Shakespeare’s income? Sir Sidney Lee, 
after a searching analysis of the available facts and figures, arrives 
at the conclusion that up to 1599 it was about £150 a year, a sum 
equal to £750 at the present time, but that later it rose to £700 
(now £3,500) a year. What was Shakespeare’s precise position 
at Court when that distressful monarch, James I., conferred on 
himself the signal honour of enlisting into his service, but 
fortunately not enslaving the genius of, the greatest of his 
subjects 2? Apparently he occupied the humble position of a 
Groom of the Chamber, and in that capacity received the 
munificent salary of 52s. 4d. annually, together with an 
occasional gift of * four and a half yards of scarlet cloth wherewith 
to make himself a suit of royal red.” But, even thus arrayed, he 
was not allowed to join in any Royal cavalcade, for * the Herald's 
official order of precedence allotted actors no place.” They 
were described in a contemporary play as “ glorious vagabonds.” 
We are told much that is interesting about the famous Globe 
Theatre. That “ vertuous fabrique’’ was burned down in 
1613 by the discharge of “ certain Canons,” which set fire to 
the thatch, and caused what was at first thought to be “an 
idle smoak,” but eventually turned out to be a very serious 
conflagration. ‘* Yet nothing did perish, but wood and straw 
and a few forsaken cloaks; only one man had his breeches set 
on fire, that would perhaps have broyled him, if he had not by 
the benefit of a provident wit put it out with bottled ale.” Was 
the theatre situated on the northern or the southern side of 
Maid Lane, now Park Street, Southwark ? Some two hundred 
and fifty years after its final demolition by the hand of a gloomy 
Puritanism, the controversy still continued in the pages of 
Notes and Queries. Sir Sidney Lee throws the weight of his 
authority into the scale of the north-side partisans. Again, 
was Shakespeare ever a lawyer's clerk, as has been surmised 
from his intimate acquaintance with law, which, however, was 
greatly exaggerated by Lord Campbell? The inference is no 
more correct than that he was a soldier and served with Lord 
Leicester in the Low Countries. His legal and military knowledge 
is merely another proof of his wonderful receptivity. He was, 
the expressive phrase of Coleridge, suvpiévovs—thousand- 
souled. His mind, Sir Sidney Lee says, was like “a highly 
sensitised photographic plate.” ‘‘If he came in contact in an 
alehouse with a burly, good-humoured toper, the conception 
of Falstaff found instantaneously admission to his brain.” 
Similarly, the idea that Shakespeare ever visited Scotland, 
based on the accurate description he gives of Highland scenery 
in Macbeth, may be dismissed as unworthy of credence. He 
merely assimilated the accounts of the Highlands which he 
| received from Scotch acquaintances in London, 

With no less scrupulous care does Sir Sidney Lee examine 
the sources from which Shakespeare drew both his plots and, 
in some cases, the separate characters in his plays. Every one 
knows that Shakespeare seized on a tale of Plutarch’s, a legend 
of Holinshed’s, or a poor story of Bandello or some other Italian 
author, and clothed it with all the splendour of his own inimitable 
genius. It is, moreover, clear that such characters as Dogberry 
and Verges were Elizabethan constables transported to Italian 
soil, and, as Mr. Madden has told us in his delightful work 
entitled The Diary of Master William Silence, that when Shake- 
speare was describing the actions of his Petruchios, Benedicks, 
and Beatrices his heart was really far away in the Cotswold 
Hills watching the feats of the “ terce!-gentles,” “eyasses,” and 
“ haggards” of Gloucestershire falconry. But it is perhaps 
less well known, for instance, that Caliban faithful 
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portraiture of the idea then current of a Patagonian or Caribbean 


snvage, and that Cyinbeline, though mainly based on a story | 


-although Sir Sidney Lee thinks to a 
“very slender” owed its origin to an English work 
published in 1603 and bearing the amazing and amusing title 


of Boccaccio, perhaps 


extent 


of “ Westward for Smelts, or the Waterman’s Fare of Mad 
Merry Western Wenches, whose tongues albeit, like Bell- 
clappers, they never leave ringing, yet their Tales are sweet, 
and will much content Written 
Kingstone.” 

The question of the extent to which Shakespeare borrowed 


you, 


the thoughts and expressions of his predecessors in other countries 
is not, in itself, of much importance, all the less so because, even 
he almost invariably 
All poets must either 


if he be supposed to have borrowed, 
improved greatly on the original model. 
plagiarize, or at all events have the appearance of plagiarizing. 
The emotions, which are constant since Time was, form the 
raw material of poctry, which must necessarily, in Aristotelian 
language, be “ an imitation of the Universal.” Juvenal was not 
far wrong when he said: Luwpectes eadem a summo minin.o 

poeta. Nevertheless, as a curiosity of literature, there is some 
thing rather attractive in comparing the language in which 
the poets of different ages have clothed ideas common to ail 
of them. That plagiarisms, or apparent plagiarisms, from 
Greek are more common than from any other language is 
comprehensible enough when it is remembered that, on the 
emotions and the relations between man and man, the Greeks 
said almost all there is worth saying. When Gray, for instance, 
wrote that ‘“*‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to be wise,” 
he was, perhaps unconsciously, paraphrasing a fragment of 
Stobaeus xépdos dv KaKois ayrodioa 


Kuripides . preserved by 


by kinde Kitt of | 


That Shakespeare was much indebted to his predecessors, | 


especially to Ovid, is certain. His exquisite verses on the 
familiar Epicurean theme of Carpe diem, beginning ** What 
is love ? "Tis not hereafter,” is almost a translation from some 
lines of Lorenzo de Medici :— 

Quant’ e bella giovinezza 

Che si fugge tuttavia! 

Chi vuol esser lieto, sia ; 

Di doman non ce’ e certezza.” 

Sir Sidney Lee, of course, touches on the oft-discussed 
juestion of the extent of Shakespeare’s acquaintance with 
(ireck. That he knew something of the language is certain. 
Otherwise, Jonson would not have said that he knew less Greek 
than Latin. Sir Sidney gives some examples of parallelisms 
between Shakespeare and the Greek tragedians. Numerous 
other instances might be quoted. Lady Macbeth’s famous 
soliloquy is very Aeschylean (Choeph. 70-73). The touching 
speech of Constance in King John, in which she says that 
“ Grief fills the room up of my absent child,” may be compared 
to the description given in the Agamemnon (405-15) of the 
desolation of the deserted husband Menelaus. 
great resemblance between Jocasta’s speech to Eteocles 
(Phoenissae 33) and Wolsey’s denunciation of ambition in 
Henry VIII., which is certainly the genuine work of Shakespeare, 
Fletcher co-operated in writing the play. Also 
Orestes of Euripides (395), Menelaus says: 
ri xpijma macxes ; Tis o dxé\\vew vécos ; the reply forcibly reminds 
us of “Conscience doth make cowards of us all”’—) 
ci'voda dciv cipyacudves. But all this is by no means conclusive 
evidence. It may be that Shakespeare had read the Greek 
tragedians ; or, again, it may be, as Sheridan would have put 
it, that Euripides, for instance, and Shakespeare had the same 
It is impossible on this point 


although 
when, in the 


civecis, 67; 


idea, only Euripides had it first. 
to get beyond conjecture. 
Perhaps, however, the most interesting portion of Sir Sidney 
Lee’s work is that in which he deals with the sonnets. Words. 
worth thought that in these Shakespeare had “ unlocked 
his heart.”” Sir Sidney Lee is of a different opinion. He holds 
that “the collection of sonnets has no reasonable titie to be 
regarded as a personal or autobiographical narrative.” It is 
certain that the “ dark lady,” of whom such frequent mention 
is made, cannot have been Mary Fitton, for portraits of that 
lady, which are still extant, show very clearly that she was 
not dark, but fair. It is not at all improbable that many of 
the apparent objects of Shakespeare’s adoration were wholly 


imaginary. “A man,” Dr. Giles Fletcher very truly wrote in 


593, “‘may write of love and not be in love, as well as of | 
| thinking that Italy can be expected to forgo | 


husbandry and not go to the plough.” Many of the writers of 
amatory poetry in the Greck Anthology were, as Professor 
Mahaffy has pointed out, thinking much more of turning a 


There is a! 
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graceful epigram than of gaining the smiles of some fair lady. 
Dr. Johnson said that Prior's Chloe probably never existed, 
for that the woman to whom he was attached was “ a despicable 
drab of the lowest species.’ Much that is strange in the language 
of the sonnets is explained by remembering that in Eliza- 
bethan English the words “lover” and “love” were synonyms 
for “friend” and “ friendship.” As regards Shakespeare's 
relations with Lord Southampton, the only inference to be 
drawn from the sonnets is, in Sir Sidney Lee's opinion, that 
Shakespeare flattered his munificent young patron. Posterity, 
it may be incidentally remarked, has perhaps scarcely done 
justice to the early patrons of English literature. They did 
not, and could not, create genius, but they gave it an opportunity 
of asserting itself when it might otherwise have languished from 
sheer inability to live. There is, or at all events there was, at 
least a half-truth in Martial’s satirical verse: Sint 
non deerint, Tlacce, Marones. 


Vaecenates, 


Similarly, Sir Sidney Lee discards the idea, which has been 
ountenanced by Professor Courthope and others, that the 
ragedies, which were composed in the later years of Shake. 
life, were written under the influence of some tragic 
events in his own life. “It was contrary to Shakespeare's 
catalogue in drama his private 
He appears 


& poet and a dramatist pure and simple. 


dramatic aim to label or 
ympathies or antipathies.” indeed, to have been 
The records of his 
private life, which are not so scanty as is often supposed, point 
to the conclusion that it was uneventful even to the verge of 
being commonplace. His personal ideals were homely and his 
aims in life were distinguished for their extreme sobriety. He 
was himself searcely aware of the extent to which, by virtue 
of his prodigious genius, he towered over all competitors 
As to Shakespeare's opinions, Mr. Madden remarks: “ In 


vain you will look to Shakespeare for any light upon the great 


| religious, social, and philosophical questions of his day.’ If 


| he had any distinct political opinions, it is certain that he was 





| enemies of his craft. 


at great pains to conceal them. ‘The absence in King Joha 
of any allusion to the signing of Magna Carta is, in itself, 
significant. All that can be said with certainty is that, naturally 
enough, Shakespeare disliked the Puritans. They were the sworn 
Further, he had apparently no great 
sympathy for democracy. Mr. Bagehot acutely remarks that 
when Shakespeare brings a “ citizen”? on the stage, the latter 
almost invariably ** does or says something absurd,” 

Sir Sidney Lee very appropriately introduces his volume by 
some remarks made by Carlyle tending to show how the love 
of Shakespeare has knit together the whole Anglo-Naxon race. 
Some fine lines of the poet Dobell addressed to the people of 
America express the same noble idea ; 

Speak with a living and creative flood 

This universal English, and do stand 

Its breathing book; Jive worthy of that grand 

Heroic utterance—parted, yet a whole, 

Far, yet unsevered—children brave and free 

Of the great mother-tongue, and ye shall be 

Lords of an empire wide as Shakespeare's soul, 
Sublime as Milton’s immemorial theme, 

And rich as Chaucer's speech, and fair as Spensei’s dicam.” 

But Shakespeare’s influence has not been contined to the 
English-speaking race. Not only have the Germans characteristi- 
cally shown their predatory instincts by seeking to claim him— 
as also, 1 believe, Dante—as their own, but the whole or part 
of his works have been translated into almost all the languages 
and dialects of the character, opinions, and 
temperament Shakespeare was a typical sixteenth-century 
Englishman, but the works which his transcendent genius 
produced have become the birthright of the whole human 
CROMER. 


world. In 


race. 


FROM THE TRIPLE TO THE QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE.* 
Tne two principal points which emerge from a reading of Dr, 
Dillon’s book are that wo must not expect a complete identity 
of view between Italy and the other members of the Entente 
after the war, and that Germany’s preparations for war included 
a commercial domination of Italy which is only now being 
understood even in Italy, but which was of extraordinary 
cunning, boldness, and complexity. As reg uds the first point, 
Dr. Dillon’s warning is in many respects useful, though we do 
not suppose that thoughtful Englishmen are in much danger of 
talian interests 
® From the Triple to the Quadruple Allan Why Italy Weat © War, By 


De. U4. Dillon. Lond Published for the Dai ri jrapr 
Stouehten. [79. net.) 
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because she is joined to Britain, France, and Russia for the 
purposes of the war. We must not forget that even in the diffi- 
cult settlement after the war Italy will still hold to the group 
of Powers with which on the balance she has more in common. 
We cannot be in any doubt as to which group that will be. 
Italy in her present comradeship with France is like a long-lost 
wanderer returned home. She is associated with men of kindred 
race. And as for Britain, the tie between her and Italy is an 
emotion which compelled our forefathers, and still holds its old 
us of the present generation. Italy, we predict, 
come what may. Whatever 
say, there will always be natural 
sympathy to be added to their power of impulsion or 

Moreover, it is in the last degree unlikely that 
Bismarck will arise with the power to sow mistrust 


sway 
will not 
political interests may 


over 
go back to Germany, 


restraint. 
another 
of France in Italian minds. 

That being so, we can read cheerfully enough Dr. Dillon’s 
exposition of the motives which prevented the present leaders 
of Italy from breaking with Germany till they were swept 
onwards to the breach by an ungovernable tempest of popular 
enthusiasm, and which still keeps them in the apparently illogical 
position of refusing to declare war on Germany. We may add 
that in this exposition Dr. Dillon attributes no motives that are 
not honourable and of fair repute, much less any that are not 
in the highest sense patriotic. He represents Signor Salandra 
ard Baron Sonnino as doing what they thought best for their 
But the phrase which Signor Salandra 
“Sacred Egotism,” was 


vountry at every step. 
invented to guide popular opinion, 
far ico cautious for the people. To their desire to redeem the 
Italian provinces of Austria they added a passionate enthusiasm 
aining with Austria could never 
Government 


for the liberty of Europe. Barg 
help the latter cause. Only war could do it. The 
thought, however, and still think, that the conditions imposed 
upon them could be satisfied without declaring war on Germany. 
Probably in this matter they have also been guided by the advice 
of the Italian General Staff. The following words fairly sum- 
marize Dr. Dillon’s conclusions : 

*Italy’s relations, political and economical, with Germany, whom 
she has for a generation considered and treated as a sort of benevolent 
guardian, are seemingly only suspended. Money is still freely and 
openly passing between the two countries via Switzerland. To 
those Italians who petitioned their Government to forbid the pay- 
ment of debts to Germans and Austrians during the war, the Premier 
and the Cabinet turned a deaf ear, The Banca Commerciale [which 
secured the commercial domination of Italy] has made some changes 
in its staff buf none that connote a change in its policy. And it 
seems quite possible that whatever developments the war may bring 
forth Italy’s moral support will go with us into Turkey, Asia Minor, 
und wherever else we are fighting the enemy while her military 
assistance will probably continue to make itself felt along the 
Austrian fronticr. For the Italian General Staff holds that that 
is her wisest course.” 

In one respect Dr, Dillon’s prophecies have been flatly falsified. 
When he wrote his preface (September 6th, 1915) he said that 
Italy had reasons for not signing the declaration of the other 
Entente Powers that they would not make a separate peace 
—how could she sign such a declaration, since she was not at 
war with 

. 1 . , 
wage war against Turkey, with whom also she was not at war ? 
Nevertheless, [taly did sign the declaration at the end of Novem- 
ber, 1915, without declaring war against either Germany or 
Turkey. In this respect Dr. Dillon’s book was out of date when 
it was published. 


Germany, and how could she promise to continue to 


If Baron Sonnino worked hard twenty-five years ago to ally 
his country with Germany, he has had an ample disillusionment 
since as to how Germany insults and bullies a weak ally. For 
three years the Italian Ambassador at Berlin sought an audience 
of the Chancellor in vain! Dr. Dillon mentions other instances 
of insufferable arrogance, the most important of them being the 
manner in which Germany hindered her ally in the Italian- 
Turkish War. Yet the Italian diplomatists outplayed even 
Bismarck when they secured the insertion in the Treaty of the 

Triple Alliance of a clause recognizing that Italy had an equal 
interest with Austria in the Balkans. That 
important to Itely many years later, for when Germany and 
Austria demanded the unconditional submission of Serbia in 
1914, they did not Italy, and thus they 
abrogated one of the essential principles of the Triple Alliance 
Treaty. We think Dr. however, in his assertion 
that the intention of Austria to annex Bosnia and Herzegovina 
wes not communicated to Italy in advance. 


clause was all- 


consult themselves 


Dillon is wrong, 


Phe solid pages of information about the Banca Commerciale 
Italians 


will astonish EMnelish readers. though were 


made ! 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| could be expected of an Italian bank ? 








acquainted with the facts many months ago in Signor Preziosi’, 
book. With its headquarters at Milan, the Bank began 
with small capital, and has always carefully maintained tha 
appearance of being a purely Italian concern. It is now a 
very rich and powerful body, it has wormed itself into the 
economic organism of the country, has Teutonized the directiog 
and activity of native industries, and has brought under its own 
control production and distribution, metallurgical works, steam- 
ship companies, municipalities, politicians, and 
Here, in brief, is the history of the Bank :—- 

“Tho Banca Commerciale was founded in the year 1895 with a 
capital of £800,000 by the fathers of high German finance, and in 
especial by Herr Schwabach, chief of the firm of Bleichrider. Eigh+ 
hundred thousand oe was a relatively — sum for an under 
taking which aimed at nothing less than the economic and political 
conquest of Italy. But those latter-day Conaniaalieces had no 
inisgivings. Their audacious plan was as unsuspected as were their 
methods and their latent power. If 74 per cent. of the shares had 
been held throughout by Teutons, the suspicions of Italians migzh 
have been aroused. But the foreign directors were circumspe: 
Conversant with the facilities offered by the law on joint stock 
companies, they took the fullest advantage of these. i 
that the number of those companies in Italy is 793, of which only 
245 are quoted on ’change, and that the total capital invested 
amounts to 3,898,174,049 frances, or say £155,926.961. Now who 
ever controls this capital controls Italy. And this enormous power 
has been acquired by Germany, thanks largely to the bank which 
began its existence with a capital of less than a million sterling 
twenty years ago, and partly also to the ease with which joint. 
stock companies may be manipulated by a powerful financia! 
institution. A large capital is unnecessary. A relatively smal! 
sum suffices, if concentrated in the hands of a few able financier 
acquainted with the mechanism of joint stock companies and 
laws that regulate its action. ll 


newspapers, 











The shares being scattered all o1 
the country, fictitious majorities can be got together without trouble, 
by means of transfers and representation. The bank has been 
governed by a triumvirate composed of clever men bearing tho 
CGerman-Jewish names of Joel, Weil, and Toepliz, who, having 
divided the various domains, economic, financial, political, among 
themselves on the basis of a well defined and thoroughly studied 
programme, apply it ‘with the firmness, steadfastness and als» 
with the brutality which are Teuton characteristics.” It appears 
that at the general meetings of the Banca Commerciale the majority 
is formed of a compact group of shares of the value of about twenty 

two million francs, possessed by German bankers. These shares, 
added to those which are deposited with the bank temporarily, 
give it an artificial majority which carries with it a potent influence 
on the entire economic and political life of Italy. The Bane a Com 
merciale which began with a capital of £800,000 in 1895 had already 
increased it by the year 1914 to £6,240,000, and the shares wero 
by this time distributed in a way to calm suspicions and invest tho 
institution with a seemingly Italian character. Only 2) per cent. 
of the shares were now in Teuton hands, not less than 63 per cent. 
were owned by Italians and 20 per cent. by Swiss. What moro 
But these figures, it is alleged, 
do not convey to the reader the decisive fact that, with this smal! 
percentage of shares, the German element still contrives by the mean 
enumerated to control the majority.” 

If all that be provable (we notice that Dr. Dillon drops here and 
there into such phrases as “it is said” and “it is alleged’), 
Italy had become an economic colony of Germany—a *tied- 
house’ trader. We should like to have some information about 
the application of the same methods in other countries, fox 

they were tried in one they were of course tried in severa! 
We know what can be truly said about German commercia 
influence in Britain, but we should like to have evidence as to 
the precise sense in which a plot approved by the German 
Government was entrusted to its recognized agents. 











SOME WAR BOOKS.* 
With the First Canadian Contingent: has been 
behalf of the Canadian Field Comforts 
agreeable medley of photographs, letters from the front, and 
stray contributions. We can never know too much 
those who represent Canada’s noble rally to the great cause, 
and in this hook we learn to some extent “ how it strikes a 


published on 
nr 


Commission, and is an 


} 
avo 


Canadian.”’ In one letter from the front we read :-— 
* You will be glad to know that every day the officers of the Army 
are referring to the Canadians in kinder words, and our reception 


here has always been of the happiest kind. You will remember— 
for who could ever forget ?—what they used to say about us in Eng 
land, about our discipline, our this and our that, until one wondered 
if we had any friends in the country. That reputation preceded us 
here, I know, but in less than a week all was < ‘hanged. and on more 
than one occasion I have heard Staff officers say, ‘I wish to God 
we had a few more like the Canadians.’ ’ 
We think the of that letter 
* (1) With the First Canadian Contingent. Pubdtished on behali of the Caaadiaa 


Field Comforts Commission. London: Hodder aud Stoughton. [2s 
—(2) The Fight: ng Territorials, By Perey Hurd. Loadon: George Newnes 


writer probably mistook for 





3) Guide to Courts-Martial Procedure. By “ The Major.” oadon 
t Polden. [is. net.}-——(1) Naval Handbook as Bearing om National 
Defense avd the European War. ty T. D. Parker, Commander U.S. Navy 
(retired) San Praacisco: J. J. Newbegian. [$1 net.} 
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contemptuous criticism clumsily expressed recognition of the fact 
that men bred in Canada are different from men bred in England. 





A certain number of people are always startled by the discovery 


survive a sensational 








that conflicting plans of life can com- 
ywunity of opinion and effort in a great cause. But really the 
difierences are superficial, and the. comments of those who 
discover them are also superficial. The conviction of every 
thinking in is that he is as rightly open to the criticism 





Dominions as the Dominions are open to his criticism. 





1t would be a dreary Empire in which all men were cast in one 





mould. Let the differences continue so long as we can remain 
(as we now are) a band of brothers. We learn from the same 
letter that the original idea was that after one week in the 
trenches the first contingent of Canadians should he withdrawn 
f e tr ng behind the lines. But that one week upset 
the eme Phe Canadi had no further training—except 

trenches whe they had established to admiration their 
{ to stay We must mention an amusing episode in the 
rcarch for enemy signallers within the British lines. A Canadian 
officcr who saw a light regularly flashing from a window made 
for it across country in the dark; he fell into * Jack Johnson ” 


hoics. and by the time he reached the light was wringing wet and 


+? } 


plastered with mud. Bursting into the signaller’s room, pistol 


hand, he found one of his own men sewing by candle-light. 





The signalling was the passing and repassing of the man’s hand 
in front of the light ! 

Mr. Perey Hurd’s book? conveniently gathers together the 
the 


London), the 


several Territorial units: London 
(7th Post 
i Victoria’s Rifles, the Rangers, the Ken- 
the Civil Service Rifles, the 
“ Old Loyals” (23rd London), and 
We read a letter lately 
front in which, in writing of a Territorial 


records in this war of 


Rifle Brigade, the 


Gfhice Rifles, Queer 


‘Shiny Seventh ” 





ringtons, the London Scottish, 


Queen's Westminsters, th« 
the Honourable Artillery Company. 
from an officer at the 
battalion that 


was next to his own in the trenches, he said: 


‘When I say they are good, I don’t mean good for Territorials, 
but absolutely good.” Mr. Hurd’s narrative proves that a man 
would be either very ignorant or very bold who talked of the 


merits of the Territorials in the old terms of relativity or con- 
deecension. Before the war the Territorials were a very much 


f 


better foree than the old Volunteers, and now, with their war 


experience reacting upon a high intellectual standard, they 


find themselves among the first flight of troops in the world. 
On November l4th, 1914, Lord Cavan wrote to Colonel Malcolm : 

I must send you a line cf most true thanks for the splendid 
Lehaviour of the London Scottish. To have held the line 
rucecssfully with men dead-beat for ninety-six hours is a 


fext I am sure that will some day be written very big in 


brates 

Phe Major’s”’ Guide to Courts-Martial Procedure* is intended 
to heip these who have had no instruction in military law. 
“The Major,’ as it were, acts as clerk to the Military Magis 
trates at Petty Sessions, and does it very well. Some subtleties 
of Jaw are not dealt with, but the rules given here will guide an 
office ifely through ninety per cent. of the cases likely to come 
before him. The instructions are arranged so as to explain 
evcry step of the proceedings in its right order. They are 
likely to save the inexperienced much confusion, prevent 

e of time, and, above all, reduce the necessity for sending 
back a considerable number of cases to the President for 
correction 


though the Veval Handbook’ is written by a retired officer 
of the United States Navy, it answers to the satisfaction of an 
E1iglicsh reader the common questions which are raised by the 
The be fore 
himself a hundred questions and give the answers, thus: “Is it 
** What is contraband of war ?”’ 
“Is the Zeppelin 
torpedo steered ?” The 
verstate the While 
adiuitting that they have done great things, he adds that they 


have 


present naval warfare. author's plan is to set 


permissible to use false colours ? 


submarines give command of the sea ? 


a failure ?” How is and so on. 


author does not « importance of submarines. 


not stopped commerce or prevented the transportation of 











troops. The answer to one question may be commended par- 
ticularly to American critics. “Is it legal to cut off food sup- 
ples from an enemy nation?” The answer i “Tt has been 


stomary in wars to adopt this form of coercion, seldom reaching 


the point of actual starvation, but creating a strong pressure 
fer peace. The Union starved out the Confederacy and sent 
Sherman through it besides,” A dellar seems a high price for 
this ttle bo 
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| subject-matter of Mr. Cuttriss’s book is full of interest. 


all, mere questions of English style. 


| that 
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ROMANY LIFE.* 
THE gypsy of fiction-writers and poets is, as a rule, a wearisome 
creature, with a habit of rhapsodizing over the moods of Nature 
and an incurable love of soliloquy; the gypsy of respectable 





| 


country dwellers and honest parishes is merely an undesirable 


tramp. But the real gypsy, the “ tatchey Romany,” is a man 
distinct from his fellow-men, a blending of many races, a mingling 
of many virtues and of almost as many vices. 
yet closely bound to his tent and to his family 


of all existing customs, yet a slave to the traditions of his tribe. 


Hie is a vagrant, 
he is independent 
And, in his conservatism and self-sufficiency, he still uses a 


language which strangers may not know, a language which has 
in it something of Hindustani and something of Sanskrit, which 
* Boronashemescrutan,” and a man who 


Yeck 


‘a mush came te mande ta del’d mande yeck coro 


calls Epsom racecourse 


is objectionable a “ mumply gorgio.’ divyvus,” says 
the gypsy, 
levinor, mande penned, mande kekko pi levinor.” This means, 
we are told, ** One day a man came to me and gave 
of ale; 1 said | did not drink ale.” 


To know intimately something of the lives of men to whom 


me a pot 


this is daily talk is to discover for ourselves a new world, and the 
We wish 
that its manner were equally delightful ; but our consciousness 
material has been somewhat misused makes us 


We 


and his rather tentative phrasing 


good 


harshly critical. can forgive Mr. Cuttriss his use of 


these are, after 
find it 
difficult to sympathize with his attitude towards ourselves: 


* reliable ” 


But we more 


| he is for ever acting showman, insisting upon the charm of his 


acquaintances and expounding them to us, giving us, in short, 


what an exasperated reader once called “ glimpses of the 


obvious ” 

“ The widow of a gypsy who had just died asked a male friend if 
he would kindly act as a bearer at the funeral. The man, willing 
to help and anxious to condole, replicd, ‘Oh, yes, please God, I'll 
be glad to ’—an unfortunate way of expressing his sympathy, for it 


| admits equally of the interpretation that he would be glad of the 


| strengthened by a!l defenders of the laws and the 


| chief offender. 


in regard to Bulgaria.” 


opportunity to put the deceased out of the way.” 

After this fault-iinding, it is only fair to say that Mr. Cuttriss’s 
photographs are altogether admirable, and that he himself 
He has learned the 


he has followed 


knows more than he can easily set down. 
passwords to the very heart of Romany life: 
the gypsies, lived with them, even eaten in their company. He 
has established true fellowship with their kind, and has over- 
leaped the barriers which were first set up by the repressiv 

measures of Henry VIII., and have ever since been repaired and 
conventions, 


THE QUARTERLIES. 
THE new number of the Quarterly Review is, if not 


tartarly,”’ 
‘ British Diplomacy in the Near East 


savage and 


severely critical of the Government. The article on 
seeks to convict the 
Foreign Office, both before and during the war, of ingenuousness, 
want of foresight, 
The other Allied Powers are not spared, but Great Britain is the 


“If the diplomacy of the Entente Powers has 


ignorance, indifference, and vacillation. 


been remiss in Rumania, it can only be termed criminally at fault 
The Allies are accused of having failed 
to give even M. Venezelos any real support, and the wriier 
sums up the situation in the following passage : 


‘Nothing could have courted failure so surely 
the Balkan States as the indecision which cheracterised the diplo 
macy of the Entente Powers and especially of the British Govera 
ment. The latter allowed itself to be ved all along the lin 
by Germany, and, even when hostilities broke out, refused to 
the importance of the Balkans in relation to the war. Thus, when 
the Allies could have secured the support of the neutral Stat 
they would not. Months later, when the axioms of the Near Eastern 
question had been learned in the stern hool of defeat, the Alli 


, : 
in dealing with 


dece 
, 
admit 


would, but they could not. 

In “ British Government and War” our failures are traced 
to the defective character of our central military direction; 1 
the unsuitability of Cabinet government, such as it has becom: 
of late years, for carrying on war; and lastly, to the deadening 
effect of our whole political system upon the very qualities 
After 


most requisite for waging war. a dissection of the instra- 


ments of government, the writer proceeds to discuss the factor 

of personality. “* Our greatest weakness in this war has been 

| the want of men, and more particularly of @ man, to arouse and 
| direct the patriotism of the nation.” He tinds in Mr. Asqu th 
* Romany Life. By Frank Cuttriss. London Mii und Boon. [7.. Gd 


net.] 
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the fullest expression of the characteristics of our present system, 
of which the prime feature of late years has been the ever- | 
increasing development in the strength and the cohesion of the 
party machine. He credits the Premier with great Parliamentary | 
dexterity, but denies him initiative, promptitude, prevision, or | 
imagination He finds the same qualities in Sir Edward Grey. 
“He docs not lead, he waits on events.” Mr. Churchill is | 
credited with great qualities handicapped by want of judgment, 
but “under the control of a strong Minister these defects might 
have been kept in check”; and Mr. Lloyd George is allowed 
to possess quick insight and enthusiasm, which may yet be of 
inestimable service. The behaviour of the Unionist Ministers 
has been unimpeachably correct and patriotic, but to a large 
extent they have participated in the continuance of procrastina- | 
tion and drift, excepting Sir Edward Carson, who alone “* had 
the decision requisite to achieve resignation in the face of all 
Mr. Asquith’s blandishments and delays. He now stands outside, 
the strongest personality in the House of Commons and an |} 
arresting figure in the public eye.” Lord Milner’s unpopularity 
is due to his “terrible” sincerity, and his inability to take part 
in the party game; but the honest party man is mistaken in 
his distrust ; for what the nation wants to-day is not soothing- 
syrup. but the tonic of truth—hence the success of Lord Derby. 
The writer docs not attempt to prophesy who will emerge out 
want 











of the crisis, contenting himself by declaring that while we 
truth and leading, and our so-called leaders are mere puppets, 
* England only needs to feel the 


the core of the nation is sound 
hand of a man at the helm, and to hear the voice of a man in her 
ear, in order to spring to action mightier, more enduring, more | 
unconqucrable than ever.” Among other interesting articles, | 
we may mention Sir Ernest Hatch’s of the Belgian 
refugees, and of how we dealt with the guests of the nation. 

In the Edinburgh Review the editor, Mr. Harold Cox, writes 


story 


on ‘Political Reconstruction.” While acquiescing in the 
resort to a Coalition Government, he maintains that the dis- 
appearance of a regular Opposition is a serious drawback. “We 


do not know how to control the existing Government, still less 
The increased rigidity 


do we know how to create a new one.” 
of the party system, under which the Government in the last 

the Prime Minister, unsatisfactory in peace-time, 
“Under present conditions the news- | 


resort means 
is still more so in war. 
paper press is the only power that stands between the Cabinet 
and while crediting the press as a whole 
he holds that we | 


’ 


and the country,’ 
intentions and valuable services 


with patriotic 
ought not permanently to rely on its power as our sole def 
against misgovernment. ‘The essential 
tion of IHfouse of Commons from Cabinet control, and to 
this end the first and most important step is to abolish paid 
to revert to the 


ir representatives. 


ence 
reform is the emancipa- 


1 
the 


membership and allow the constituencies 
ancient practice of themselves paying th: 
The power of the constituencies must be increased by Pro- 
portional Representation. ‘The House of Commons should be | 
reduced in numbers, and the control of the Executive secured 
the of Executive C and 

teferendum divide 
Mr. 
grants-in-aid 


by appointment a smail yuncil, 
resort to the 
the country deeply. 
of the system of local 
establishment of universal direct both 
national purposes, and the abandonment cf the } 

) 


which multiplies 


in of measures which 


case 


advecates the abolition 


. 
aiso 
to 


taxation 


Cox 


authorities, the 


for 


winciples of 


local and 


officials,” destroys 
initiative, and fosters a passion for centralization—with the 
result of suppressing local independence. Dr. Shadwell writes 
reassutingly on “The Mobilization of for War.” 
Next to the brilliant feat of the Navy in dealing with the 
submarines, he reckons our greatest achievement to be the creation 
! He 


system of war industry which exists to-day. 
our scanty manufacturing resources, outside Govern- 


bureaucratic Socialism, 


Industry 


of the colossal 
con?rasts 
ment establishments, in Augus!, 1914, with what has now been 
effected by “purposeful effort on a methodical plan,” which 
he describes in considerable dotail, with a cordial appreciation 
of the energy and courage shown by Mr. Lloyd George, and of 
the efliciency of the staff of the Munitions Office. In particular, 


all 


nelusion, he 


he dwells on the success of the scheme in catching in its net 


In « 


the spare units and smal! forces available. 
pays a well-deserved tribute to the splendid work done by the 
women.--—-In this context we may note Mr. H. FE. Morgan’s 
paper, “A Nationef Workers,” in witich he outlines the problems 

with which we shall be inevitably faced atthe end of the war, and | 
are to hold our | 


He lays great stress on the study 


the way in which they should be met, if we 


wainst our trade rivals, 


owWil 





SPE 


| average 


THE author of Sergeant Michael Cassi ty, R.E.., in the 


; any claim to be considered “an artist in words” ; 
; at least 


he was no fool. 
' subjected is dispassionately set forth as follows :-— 


| ordinary. 


! time later, Gerald was attempting to give his father som 
| of what that morning had been like that worthy old 


We are 
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of languages, and, above all, on some sort of Government action 
to foster co-operation, which “is alien to the nature of the 
To that end he advocates the 
establishment of a National Trade Agency, financed by the 
businesses of the country, to whose prosperity it would directly 


3ritish business man.” 


| contribute, with executive and not merely advisory powers, com- 


pletely independent both of politicians and Civil Servants, and 
with a first-rate business man at its head. Mr. Edmund Gosso, 
writing on “ The Unity of France,” vigorously combats the view 
that the regeneration of our great ally has been due to a revolu- 
tion or a miracle. ‘The France of to-day is splendid, but her 
effort is not miraculous ; it has long been prepared for by the 
elements of her ancient and continuous civilization.” There 
had been for many years a “ wide and essential resuscitation of 
intelligence, activity, and probity in all classes of French society.” 
Only wnity was wanting, and that was supplied by the war. 


FICTION. 
LIEUTENANT AND 


THE OTHERS.* 


brief 


| preface to his new volume of war sketches, expressly disayows 


but he has 
tor of 
trench warfare in its most dangerous and dramatic aspects, 
And when we add that his 


success—first-hand experien 
I 


two essentials 


and a forcible and incisive style 


sense of humour is happily still unblunted and his sympathy 


wisely bestowed, any lack of the higher literary graces—of 
which we certainly have not been conscious—can very easily 
be overlooked. 

The story from which the collection takes its name is the 


longest, but not by any means the best, though it has some 
excellent points. Gerald Ainsworth was the spoilt and pampered 
son of a rich parveney who had amassed a fortune by ** making 
something in tins.” Gerald, who “did nothing, and was generally 
rather bored wth the precess,”’ 
that dread disease, ‘the Nut’”; but it was not altogether his 
fault. His father gave him too much money to spend, and his 
foolish mother admired him for spending it in the wrong way. 


Iie 


was “‘a very fair sample of 


Then the war came, and with it the regeneration of Gerald. 


applied for and obtained a commission, but it was not until he 


was actually on the way to the front that he saw himself for 
what he really was, “ the progeny of an uneducated man with a 


business instinct, and yet the welcome guest of people who 


would have ignored him utterly had the tins proved bad.” He 


was only in the trenches for a fortnight, but in that brief space 
he saw enough of the raw horrors of war to last him for a lifetime. 


He te 


and later on 


lis us at the 


that 


** Sapper ” shows no animosity against Gerald. 
outset that he was not a bad fellow at heart, 
The peculiar nature of the test to which he was 


“That bombardment of which I have told was not an ordinary 


one, it is true, but at the same time it was not anything very extra 
Considered by the men who occupied those trenches, it 
was the nearest approach to a complete cataclysm of the universe 
that can be conceived of; considered by the me behind 
and move the pawns on the board, it was a furious bombardment 
of one five-hundrecth of what they were responsible for. Morcover, 
it had fai But it is not to be wondered at that when, 
IMpressioin 


gentleman 


1 , } 
i Wino 8! 





VW some 


should have expressed great surprise and indignation that it was no! 
reported in the papers, and stated with some freedom his opinion 
on the muzzling of the English Press. And yet, would it not have 





| been making a mountain out of a mole-hill—a great battle out of 
nothing at all? Yes, nothing at all; for in this struggle what-are 
| fifty, a hundred men—provided the enemy docs not get what 
it wants? Much to the relatives of the fifty, but nothing io the 
result 

warned, however, not to expect too much of Gerald. 


The situation is fraught with peril. . . . His income wili be 
something over five figures one day, and the creations [the ligh- 
iizened voung females who graced the ancestral drawing-rodm 
hefore he went out] have taken up nursing. 
other, on life have changed, and I think the creations 
their work eut out.” “Sapper” would have been 
more generous, and not less true to life, if he had admitted 
the possibility of a similar regeneration in these young ladies 


! 
also 


But, somehow or 
his views 


may have 


Vhere ,is no lack of horrors in this sketch and in others,: but 
does not rely exclusively on the gruesome side of 
One of the best 


Michael 


Sapper” 
trench fighting to impress the armchair critic. 


of Sergeant 


Author 
[is. net.} 


Others 
Hodder 


* Sapper,” 


°T7i Liewtevant and by * 
and Stoughton 


Cassidy, RUE. ~Lendon 
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things in the book is * The Mine,” in which there is not only a 
very curious portrait of an undesirable but efficient Welshman, 
but an excellent illustration of the drama and the suspense of 
the listening gallery. After describing the difference between 
the operations of mining and countermining, and why at periods 
all work in the mine is suspended, “ Sapper” continues : 


“The mufiled tapping of the pick ceases, and silence as of the 


grave reigns in the underground world. And during this period in 
each of the listening galleries skilled men stand with their cars 
glued to the carth, and some with instruments of which I may not 
speak, and listen. l | 

above them, in that No Man’s Land between the trenches, with 
ears strained in the silence, a silence that can be felt, they listen for 
that dread noise, the muffled tap-tap of the enemy's miners counter- 
mining towards them. Sometimes the mine goes through without 
any countermine at all—more often not. Frequently the counter 
mine is exploded too soon, or the direction is wrong and no damage 
is done, but sometimes it is otherwise. Sometimes there will be a 
dull, rumbling explosion—a few mine cases will fly upwards from 
the centre of the ground between the trenches, perhaps a boot or a 
bead, but nothing more. And the miners will mine no more. The 
countermine h heen successful. But the estimation of 
and direction under the ground by listening to the muffled tap of 


There under the earth, with their dead lying | 


style of Mr. Niven’s writing is scarcely energetic or terse enough 
for so vigorous a story as this ; 
inclined to be too explanatory; but we are, after all, moving 
along new lines in fiction, and must not be impatient of guidance 
on the way. 


it moves a little slowly, and is 


Collins and Co. 
Unwin. 6s.) 
are published in the course of a year, there are a few which, by 


By Captain Jack Elliott. (George Allen and 
Of the great crowd of detective novels which 


reason either of their merits or of their faults, can claim individual 
notice ; 
concerned, not with domestic crime, but with territorial conces 


and Collins and Co. is attractive because its author is 


sions, foreign lands, and international diplomacy, and because 
he has been at some pains to weave a properly complicated plot 
But there are faults in the book. We are vexed by Captain 


Elliott’s insistence on the surprises of his melodrama; we wish 


that; instead of preparing the way for them and expounding 


| them to us, he would leave them to make their own effect : and 


distance | 


the other man is a tricky business, and depends on many things. 
A fissure in the right direction, and it will sound clese to, when in 
reality it is far away an impervious strata across your front, and 
it will sound afar off, when in reality it is near. Which all goes to 
show that it is a game of chance. 3ut 1 would ask the arm-chair | 
critic, the man in the street, if he have a spark of imagination, to | 
transport himeclf to a mine where there is yet ten yards to go. 
Whenever for a space the moles stop, and the underwold silence 
settles like a pall, they hear the tap-tap of the other workers’ ghostly 
fingers coming out to meet them. And then the tap-tap ceases. 
Have the others 1¢ in the wrong direction, bearing away from 
them, or are they close to, three or four feet away even now charging 


the head of their countermine with explosive ? Shall they go on, 
tor and finish that ten yards, 
awhile and hey fire their countermine ? Is it 

another two yards before they stop, or is it even now too late ? 
Is that great tearing explosion coming at once, in the next second, 
or isn’t it And all the time those glistening, 

k, pick, pick. It is for the oflicer in charge to 
hen . 


time Is precious, 
‘ 
t 


safe to do 


it 





mhilins 
on—-} 
until 





mecn earry 
decide, and 


t 
ol 
us a fine portrait of an obscure hero, uncouth, clumsy, and 


In the person * Driver Robert Brown,” ‘Sapper’ gives 


unattractive, yet redeemed by his love of animals—though it 
occasionally took a rather embarrassing form 
to his master that was a perfect miracle of unselfishness. As 
a set-off we have the portraits of a black sheep and a coward, 
concerning the latter of whom is moved to offer 
some very just remarks on the strange psychology of fear :— 

It is perhaps paradoxical, but I venture to think that without 
fear there can be no bravery— bravery, that is, in the true sense of 
the word. ‘There I believe, some men who are without fear 
literally and absolute 
induced by sincere fatalism, but I rather think in the majority of 
due to a peculiar and fortunate twist of the brain. Inas 
much as one man will without thought dive forty feet into the sea 
and enjoy it, so will another, whose limbs would tremble at such a 
thought, boldly enter a cage of lions. Temperament, temperament 
only, at the bottom of it. And so it may well be that, were the 
wonderful soul-stirring heroism of some V.C. to be weighed in the 
balance of mind and soul rather than in the balance of deed, he 
would be found less worthy to hold that coveted ribbon than a man 
whose sole contribution to fame was that he didn’t run away. Not 
so James Dawlish. With him fear seemed to be cumulative. Each 
time he came under fire, his terror of it increased. With most of us, 
who lay no claim to be without fear, sooner or later a merciful callous- 
ness settles down. Not that, if we think about it, our dislike of the 
genus obus is any less—far from it. But as time goes on, and a man 
does not get hit, though one day the dug-out he had just left was 
flattened by a crump, and another the man he was talking to was 
killed before his eyes; though he may have had a hundred narrow 
escapes, yet in time it becomes to a greater or less extent his natural 
clement—a part and parcel of his life—a thing of routine as much 
as breakfast, more so, in some cascs. But that man is no braver 
now than he was: more fearless, perhaps, but no braver. It 
then, with most of us, the factor of custom that pulls us through the 
mill and preserves our reason.” 


‘Sapper ” 


are, 
ly fearless, 


CASES Lt i 


Is, 





The s.s. ‘Glory? By Frederick Niven. Illustrated by Fred 
Holmes. (William Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net.)—It is a rare 
pleasure for a reviewer to come across a novel which is wholly 
original, which breaks new ground, not only in its style or in its 
detail work, but in its subject-matter as well. Whatever his 
faults as a writer—and the story of the s.s. ‘Glory’ is neither 
elegant nor dignified—Mr. Niven is entirely unconventional. 
He writes, in general, of life on the cattle-boats which cross the 
Atlantic, and, in especial, of the ‘ Push” on the s.s. ‘ Glory’ 
and of her voyage; he sees her with the fresh eyes of a young 
and decently educated man, who finds himself one 
no means the most interesting 
the certain touch of first-hand observation and the liberal use 
of well-marked local colour, which are always delightful. 


though by 


of her gang; and he gives us 


and a devotion | 
| forgotten. 


or shall they stop | 


sweating 
. ' 


there is, especially at the beginning of the story, a far too ready 
use of the theatrical device whereby a character settles down 
to tell us his life-history. The truth is that Captain Elliott has 
a good tale to tell, but is unskilled in the art of stage-management. 


His book has the virtues, the mistakes, and the general air of 
an amateul performance, 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—_——@j——— 
[Notice in this column does nut necessarily preclude subs 


puent review | 


' 
the 


llistovie Jamai By F. Cundall. (Published for 
Institute of Jamaica by the West India Committee, London. 


“Mt. 


& ‘ 
) 


5s. net.)—The Institute of Jamaica has done well to publis 
the studies of its secretary and librarian in a consolidated form. 
It is right that these antiquarian record 
The 


take, after an introduction of some length, each parish in turn, 


should be put into 


permanent and accessible shape. writer's scheme is to 


} and give its history, extracts from records that concern it, 


| accounts of the principal plantations and owners, epitaphs in 


Such a condition of mind may be | 





The ! 


the churches, and so on. Where earthquakes and hurricanes so 
frequently work devastation, those things are too liable to be 
But the total result is rather a medley of small 
Such matters of the 


island’s general history as the struggles of English, Spanish, and 


things not meant for continuous reading. 


French forces, naval or military, are only mentioned in ex- 


planation of battles connected with the parish which occupies 
The most important event by fat 


only 


the author for the moment. 
of the. last century, the emancipation of the slaves, is 
mentioned by allusion. No one therefore must expect this to 
be the “ History of Jamaica” which it does not pretend to be, 
It is excusable if Mr. Cundall is more interested in an Arawak 
kitchen midden than : 
of new or restored buildings, the single 
Nicholson’s work in Kingston and St, 


1 modern building, but as he does treat 
reference to Sir Charles 
Andrew since the last 
earthquake seems inexcusably meagre. The book is illustrated 
by small sketches and reproductions of old prints. In another 
edition a good modern map would be an obvious advantage to 
the reader who does not know the island intimately. 


Line-upon-Line Russian Reader. By Colonel A. Jamieson 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co, 2s. 6d. net.)—Many English 
people are trying to learn Russian. We cannot see that they 
can really learn the language from this small volume, which 
teaches nothing of grammar or the alphabet, although the 
author writes comfortingly that grammar is “ practically 
ignored by a population of some 164 millions.” But those who 
master it as a companion exercise-book will find that they 
The scheme is 


8, 


, 


have some practical conversational knowledge. 


| to give in three lines (1) the Russian, (2) the transliterated 


Russian, and (3) the English version. A more conventional 
instructor is 7'he Self-Educator in Russian, by Dr. Louis Segal 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. 6d. net). This gives the grammar 
and pronunciation in the forms to which we are accustomed in 
school-books of foreign languages. It has numerous exercises of 
increasing difficulty, with a key to them at the end, and 
advice upon an early course of Russian reading. 


Stendhal’s famous work De [ Amour has just been translated 
into English under the title On Love, by Mr. Philip Woolf and 
Mr. Cecil Woolf (Duckworth and Co., 7s. 6d. net). The book is 
carefully edited with an introduction and notes and the trans- 


+ 


lation is satisfactory, though it is a little hard to believe that 


there are miny readers who would not prefer the Frene’ c1)nal. 
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New Eprtroy.—J’Accuse! By a German. Translated wr 
A. Gray. (Hodder and Stoughton. 2s. net.)—We gladly | 


€ 4) 


draw attention to a popular edition cf this most important 





book. Whatever sympathy one may have with the principle, 
“My country, right or wrong,” we believe the author to hav 
longer sight when he holds that Germany needs chastisement 





»quently he brings forward this i 
showing by carefully documented 


for her own sake. Cons¢ 


ment of his country’s leaders, 





evidence that they made this war deliberately, aggressively, 
and mistakenly in German interests. We trust that it will 
be widely read in America too. And the next thing, if it has 
not already been done, should be to prepare trans lations for | 
neutral countries. 
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IN THE FALKLAND ISLANDS BATTLE 

12 Old Poys from the National Refuge 3 were in action on H.MS. 

Intlexibie, out the Royal Navy, well as in 100 





nents, Old Boys of the Socicty “doing their bit 


for King and Country and E 
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Huntingdon (E.), Civilization and Climate, 8vo.......... (H. Milford) net 106 | Ce neg * " , 
Jennings (J. G.), An Essay on Metaphor in Poetry, er 8vo..(Blackic) net 2°6 | to readers of this journal on application to the 
Jerrold (C.), The Widowhood of Queen Victoria, 8vo.......... (Nash) net 15.0 | 
Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich (Princess), Pleasures and Palaces. .(Nash) uet 10 6 NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
Leachman (E. W.), 8. Peter's, Bournemouth, cr 8vo...... (Svdenham) net 36 
MacGiil (P.), The Red Horizon, cr 8V0.......... 0660006 (Jenkins) net 50 | 48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Michels (R.), Political Parties, 8VO...........660eeeeeeee (Jarrold) net 126 | 
Moore (E.), aK De Monarchia, ee (H. Milford) net 2°6 : 
Parrott (Sir E.), The Children’s Story of the War, Vol. LII., roy 8vo (Nelson) 36 | PRU DENTIAL ASSURANCE COM PANY 
Phillpotts (E.), Paith Tresilion, Cr BVO. ... 2... cece eee enes (Ward & Lock) 60 Z 
Pickthall (M.), The House of War, cr 8V0......++-serceeccsceeses (Nash) 60 Limited, 
Pyke (G.), To Ruhleben and Back, cr &vo.......... ...(Constable) net 46 
Rankin (Mary T.), Arbitration and Conciliation in Australasia, cr 8vo | HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
(Allen & Unwin) net 50} — 
Reynolds (Mrs. Baillie), The Daughter Pays, er 8vo.............. (Cassell) 60] 
Richards (1.), The Lord and Giver of Life, er 8vo...... (Skeffington) net 26 | INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED... . £94,000,000. 
Richards (W. A.), Forging of Iron and Steel, cr 8vo...... (Constable) net 66 
Rix (Harriet Hale), Christian Mind Healing, cr 8vo......... (Fowler) net 3,6 | CLAIMS PAID Corre ereereeenens £1 26,000,000. 
Schaeffer (H.), The Social Legislation oi the Primitive Semites, 8vo 
(H. Milford) net 100 | ‘ 1." " WITT LAr - 2 
Scientific Management, ed. by C. B. Thompson, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Preas) net 17.0 + er CORPORATION of COVENTRY is prepared to 
Sedawick (T. A.), The Prayer of the Lord and the Lord of the Prayer, } receive LOANS of £100 and upwards on security of all the rates and 
Se Mt obtiscs ch ceaaduls tesa tnt dd biweeeedes «ass (Skeffington) net 26 | revenues of the City, repayable at any time on six months’ notice on cither side 
Seymour (C.), Electoral Reform ia England and Wales, 8vo (H. Milford) net 10,6 | Interest payable half-yearly, If preferred, loans may be for three five " 
Shaw (A. W.), Some Problems ia Market Distribution, cr 8vo | certain, and then subject tosix months’ notice Loans free of expense fo investo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 4.6 | Forms of application and all particulars of HARRY LORD. " itv Treasu 
Solviev (E.), Dostoievsky: his Life and Literary Activity, er Svo | 
(Alien & Unwin) net 5,0 | PARTNERSHIP. 
Spiegel (L., Chemical Constitution and Physiological Action, cr &vo ' e as 
‘Caenatabic) act 6% i EAD-MASTER of good Preparatory School would like to 
Stone (H. F.), Law and its Administrat cr 8vo (il. Milford) net 66 he ar of another willing to joia forces Address, in strictest canfidence, 
Taft (W. H.), Ethics in Service, 8vo.......... -(H. Milford) net 4/6 | “ M.A.,” Box No, 766, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, Londen, WA 
‘Thorne (G.), And It Came to Pass, cr 8VO........... .(Jarrold) 60 
‘Curnbuil (Margaret), Handle with Care, cr &8vo ‘ . (Harper) 60 | « 
Virgil: The Georgics and Eclogues, trans. by T. C. Williams, cr Svo | APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED. 
(Oxiord Univ. Press) net 4/6 ARROGATE MUNICIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Wallace (E.), A Debt Discharged, er 8vo “we (Ward & Lock) 60 | (DUAL). 
Walpole (H.), The Dark Forest, cr 8vo............ (Secker) 69 | WANTED, to commence duties on or abort the 1 1916. an 
Ward (L. F.). Glimpses of the Cosmos, Vol. IV., Svo Ty uli 10,6 | ASSISTANT-MISTRESS, to teach Geography thro School, and 
Westervelt (W. D.), Legends of Gods and Ghosts froin the : ‘ah Elementary Mathematics. The teacher is requi thn ace 
CT SVO cece eecenecccsereeeescceecesers (Constable) net 76 uporariiy ci a Master who haa been called up for the % 6Sala 
Wilson (4. W.), The New Hygiene, cr 850......... - Putuam) 26 | accordimg to scale, a copy of which will be suppl ‘ 
Worsey (if. W.), Praying Always, cr 8vo......... (Sk inet ynet 26 Applications, stating age, qualifications, and ef e. a mpanied 
Writings on American History, 1915, roy 8vo.......... (ti. Milford) net 8 6 | by copies of not more than three recent testimonia's, must reach the CLERK 
Yorke (C.), Disentangled: a Novel, er Svo... = (Hutchinson) 60 | 70 THE GOVERNORS, Education Otfice, Harrogate, not later than th the 
| brnueryv, 1916 
T. DAVID’S COLLEGE, AMPETER. 
LIBERTY-SILK | S 
FOR fhe Council invite applications for the office of PRINCIPAL, now vacant 
The Principal is required by the Charter of Incorporation to be an M.A, of 
DRESSES AND UNDERWEAR ith Oxford or Cambridge, and in Holy Orders. Salary from endowments 
together with a share of tuition fees, and a house rent free. Previous 
WOVEN ON BRITISH LOOMS he war the salary varied between £400 and £050 
urther particulars may be obtained from the CLERK TO THE COLLTIGE 
PATTERNS POST FREE. | COUNCIL, to whom applications, with cither thirty-five printed copies of testi 
-ERTY ™ ‘CENT seep enor monials, or not more then six references, should be sént on or before March Js 
£ LIBERTY & CO.. LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON | 3916 WILLIAM DAVIES 
| St. David's College, Lampeter Clerk to the Council 
ARCHBISHOPS’ TOU WANT TO DO YOUR BIT, but are over military age, 
or have been rejected by the authorities There is a SPLENDID 
WESTE RN CANADA FUND OPPORTUNITY awaiting you in the Church Arm; SRE ATEOS HUTS 
s for troops at home and abroad Keen Churchmen and al rs invited toapply 
AT ONCE to Prebendary CARLILE, D.D.. 55 Bryanet London, W 
10 THOSE w HO have been impressed with the loyalty, valour, {E = TLEMAN (aged 48) desires P OSE. T MON of T R A ST, 
and generosity of CANADA during the present War, the Arch- anagement of property. or clerical appointment . aie 
bishops’ Western Canada Fund offers an excellent means of showing <perience in the City of London, and can ¢ 1008, 
gretitude. pearai box No. 765, The Spectator, L Welli and, 
. London, W.C 
OVER 63 Clergy and Lay Workers are supported by this Fuad ; ; at ; ; - . 
Their work is entirely amongst the scatts red Settlers in Alberta YOl NG PREN HWOMAN (19), experienced in French 
and Saskatchew: 4 and English Shorthand and Typ writing secks an appoiufinenat as 
ens we AMANUENSIS. Qualified. Best French and English referen Mad=moiselle A., 
THE ARCHBISHOPS of England ask for financial assistance to c/o Kk. M. Harvey, 56 Moorgate Street, London. Bt 
enable this important work to be carried on. ] A R E kK R S 
een! WOMEN'S PART IN THE WAR.—Treained Workers are wanted! Read 
‘ " ‘CPP ' . “CAREERS” and specialize. A Handbook giving detailed information aa te 
ta - e st > 6 ote AT TCRVISUOPS > 4 . > - 
A noah - i” yearn RI nape Ane pe Western Canada present openings for educated women. rier Is. 6d. ; post free Ls. Od.-~ entra 
! { Churelt House, Westminster, S.W. 1 Bureau for the Empioyment of Women, 5 Priaces Street, Caveadisa Syuace, We 
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eo OF WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 





LECTURESHIP IN FRENCH AND GERMAN, 


Applications for the above LECTURESHIP should reach the CHANCELLOR 
University, Perth, Western Australia, not later than Mareh 14th, 1916. The 


teoure of office shall, in the first place, be for a period of three years. 


Salary £400 per annum. 


Copies of the conditions of appointment may be obtaincd at the Office of 


the AGENT-GENERAL FOR WESTERN AUSTRALIA, Savoy House, Strand, 
Londor, W.C. 


K IXG EDWARD’S SCHOOL, BIRMINGHAM. 
\ BOYS’ GRAMMAR SCHOOL, FIVE WAYS 
fhe Governors of this School, in consequence of the retirement o if 
v, be :bout to appoint a HEAD-MASTER to take 
5’ Grammar School, Five Ways, Birmingham, gentlemen who are de 
ning Candidates are requested to send in their applications d 
r testimonials to the Secretary, on or before the 20th day of 

















rhe s y consists of a fixed payment of £200 per annum, together with ¢ 
tation fee of £2 per head for every be up to the number of 209. the whol 

larv 1 »execed £600 lhcre are about 300 boys in the Seheo! 

andic s must be Graduates of some University in the United K m 
The he: Master will be required to enter on his duties on 2nd Ma 

Birmingham, 20th January, 1916. 


LEGTURES, &c. 


(‘HERWELL aS S OXFORD. 
( rRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS 


Kecognized by the Board of Education, by the Oxford Del gacy, and by t 
Cambridge University 8) ndicate for Seconds inin7. 
Principal Miss CATHERINE 1 DODD. MA 
fineents ar prepared for th Oxford Teachers’ Diploma; the Cambridge 
3 Ce t the md " j G 
na and () 
i 1 { 





stndents ' ow sums not exceeding £25, to be repaid witl iin three years. 
Prospectus from ‘Tl PRINCIPAT 
| tac inital COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
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MPERIAL STUDIES 
4 COURSE OF SIX PUBLIC LECTURES 
on 
“THE INTERNATIONAL CRISIS fTHE THEORY OF THE STAT! 
ill be delivered at 
BEDFOR alu ‘E, YOR K GATE, R NTS PARK 
on the fcllowing 
FRIDAYS, at 5 pan 
7 ! tat id the Chureh Mrs. MANDELL CREIGHTON 
( m fhe VISCOUNT BRYCE, O.M., Put pat LL.D 
r, * The State and Morality ” Profe rW. R.SORLEY, Litt.D., LL.D. 
( n fhe COUNTESS OF SELBORNI 
l isth | Relation of Might and Right" 
Protessor J. 8S. MACKENZIE, Litt.D., LL.D 
( i Right H STIR FREDERICK POLLOCK, B D.C.1 LL.D 
} ? ! s nd Society” A. D. LINDSAY, M.A, 
( Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT LL.v | 
i i Per l and National 
( non HASTINGS RASHDALI Litt.D.. DLL. LL.D 
( ! VICE-CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY 
rt if twill” Miss H. Db. OAKBLEY, M.A 
( mar i Hon. W. P. SCHREINER, K.( C.M.G, 
MISSION FREE 
I seats can be h ri } ’ . 
| ‘ \ \ lad \ ld | 


\V ES TEFIEEL-D C-O0LLEG E. 





V 1 SIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Principal A. DE SELINCOL RY 
The Collie prepa WOM! S “STU Dis rs for tl Loudon deg in Arts 
na > Inciusive fee £105 a year Hastcr Term begins on April 27th, 1916 
I Scholarships from 4 nd Bursar of £20 to £30 
a vear, tenable for three years, will be awarded on’ the resu ~radacl an examination 
1 held from May 16th to 19th, 1916, Names must be ente betore May Ist 


For Calendar and further particulars, apply to The PRINCIPAL Westfield 
( g Hampstead, N.W. 


ie rHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
kD Presid Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, K.C.B. Principals — 
AL! 


XANDER, F.R.G.S., and Mrs. 





A ALEXANDER. ‘The Staff consists of 
Medical Le ctun nd experienced Teachers in cvery branch of Physical 
on ! neluding a Swedish Mistress from the Royal Gymnastic Institute, 





ckhoim. Lducated women are trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical 

i ucation, Health Students reccived in residence. Medical supervision, 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, Right Hon. Viscount Gladstone, tho 

lion. ond Rev, k, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRE' ARY, 


baa BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 
Trustees 
tir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). Major WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. 
Dr, CHRISTOPHER ADDISON, M.P. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE. 
‘ihe MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Principal : 
Miss M. H. MEADRP, B.A. (Me 
Vice-Principal: 
Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm) 

The College was opened in 1585, and was the first of its kind in England. 
Findents are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s 
Ewedish System. The course extends over two years. It includes the study of 
Anatoniy, I’hysiology, Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnas- 
lice, Nassage and Medical Gymnastics, Dancing and OGutdoor Games. Students 
practise teaching in schools in the neighbourhood. The Coliege stands in its own 
grounds of 15 acres, in a beautiful and healthy locality close to Dartiord Heath. 
The Course begins in September.—Further particulars on application to the 
SECKETARY. 






Sciences Tripos). 





| 


i 





[us PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 
WITHINGTON, LANCS. 
Ladies over 20 years of age trained as Children's Nurses. Bables in residence, 
VERY LARGE DEMAND FOR QUALIFIED NURSES, 


et BEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE 
rALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. 
Teachers. Chairman, Rt. Hon. Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G, 
Montefior Sec., Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.-—For Prospectuses and informatio 
concerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE 


(Incorporated), 
Training College for 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
| T. MARGARET’S 


HOOL 
POLMONT, NEAR STIRLING 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Extensive Buildings and Ground 
Situated inland on the Main Line between Edinburgh and G i 11 miles 
Thorough General Education on Modern Li J ) 


from Stirling : 
Cricket, Tennis, and Five SUMMER TERM BEGINS on WEDNESDAY 
MAY Rrp.—Prospectus and fall particulars on application to the HEA 


MISTRESS, 


() ' be NWOOD, EASTBOURNE 
. Miss CHCDLEIGH and Miss JOINS, M.A.Lond. (Girtoa 


First-ra Modern Education. Promises specially bulit for a Scho» 
j a Pia ng-ficlds aml Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tennis, CrickoS, Swimmint 
&e. Term began Jan. 18, 1916, 


= URCH EDUC ATION CORPORATION, 


24 DENISON HOUSE, WESTMINSTER, LONDON, 
(Telephone Victoria 2313) 
SANDECOTES3 SCHO IL, Par KSTONL, DORSET. 


Head-Mistress, Miss A. GRaINceR GRAY 
Board and Tuition, £100 year 


UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA, 


Head-M 3, Miss M. V. Hitt, M.A. 
Board and Tuition, £60 a year 
Ther a special Department for Domestic Science and Ilousewilery 


MILHAM FORD SCHOOL, OXFORD 


Head-Mistress, Miss C. IT. Dopp, M.A 
Vice-Hea Listre J. 5. li. MoCan 
(Late of Ladies’ College, Cheltenh ) 
I rd and Tuit 409 to OU Gi Ba 1 pecia l it ; 
Treparin or t 


yn BASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited 








4 { HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM 
Hicad-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MLA, 
Preparation | Universit >; Leas r Scholarship 
DOMES TIC SCcLE DEPARTMENT 
PREPARATORY DEP SRTME Ni FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
BOARDING HOUSES 
Prospectus from tl HEAD-MISTRESS 
te Ol THLANDS, 8 SAFOR D, Sussex, was specialiy designed 
, as a school for forty clr it is situated on the Down ) fect al 
level fhe heating and lighting installations are perfect: there is a ] 
f ii orga l gam rhe teaching th ugh l 1 mod l I 
there r plional advanta ior Lanzu M 1A 0 
can st} ilize in chosen subjects, and also take a { Domestic I 
—1 i ari with referen on p! t to Miss Pa k I 
§ ANSDOWNE HOUS! LYNDHUI GARDENS 
R44 HAMPSTEAD, N.W H cl Boardit S p r Girl I 
Miss CONDER, Classical Trij Caml M.A. Dublin Phorough Ed tion 
on modern lit Special attention given to I M I r n 
Pupils prepared for ad wed Exa nations and for tl Universiti ifr i i 
Hcalthy ition, Penni hockey, &« 
g EGR SSM, OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Principal WALLI 
Ir te BR lential School f ( 
$ silable for thir \ ' on pl tion to Prin | 
SPRING TERM ENDS APRIL Lit, 1916 I W ( . 


— y L ADLES' COLLEGE, ST, HELI ERS, JERSEY. 
° or | ' 
; 


Good tit ik Continental School | facilitic rn 
French, as er as ‘full range of all other subject l d fecs 
, and liberal diet heal} locality games, A in own ground 
thing.—For Pi ctus apply to Miss GOOD, B.A. (London), Principal 


pan NTS of pre scent pupils very his hly recommend HOME 





m4 HOO! pecially dapted to GIRLS who health or who 
are ous temp rament ; devoted thought and car d il 
S ‘ i x No, 762, The Spectator, 1 Wellington St t, Str lon, W.t 


f OUNTHURST, Oak Hill Park, Frognal, HAMPSTE AD. 
fo NIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR’ GIRLS a 
inguages, Literature, and —_ specialitics Ca 
he alth and the development of chi ter. Pupils prepared for advanced cxamir 
tio Excellent results ( ood 1 arden and ficld for games Referer k 
} rmitted to Kev. B Baring-UGould, of Blackheath, 8.E., Rev. Cyril C. I. Bards 
Hon. Sec., C.M&., and others.—Apply PRINCIPAL ior Prospectus 


( {REENWAY SCHOOL, TIVERTON, N. DEVON. 
A For Prospectus apply to the Head-Mistresses | = hay gE “4 MLA 
grounds of 12 acres 





Good moderna education ; 
Healthy situation; high position. F 


JHE ( — E, BUXTON.—Schoo! for Girls from 10 to 19 
i yeal horough general education, with great attention to health 
Flder girls ma vs ialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages w Domesti 

ce branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field tor Hockey and Cricket 
Principals, the Misses DODD 


country life. New buildings 
. from 6O guiln i 





jor Exan 


MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


Pre ‘ on application to Mies ALICE J, ROBINSOS 
ewnham Cc e (Historical Tripos) ond ot t jaria 
rel.: 470 Merrow 


CHOOL HINDHEAD 


j INGHOLT 
4 


MACRAE MOIR 
January 13th, 1015. 





<p application to M 
fhe Spring Term began on Thured 
del ¢ Urayshot 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BOYS’ 
W OOLWICH, SANDHURST, INDIAN ARMY 
CADETSHIPS (Regular Forces). 

Mr. G. W. BASSETT-GABBITAS (Rugby and R.F.A.) 
prepares a limitcd number of pupils from 15 years for the above Cadetships. 
Individual tuition and attention. 

CORacre ae 4 Indian Army Cadetships. . 
SUCC ESSES SINC E 1 Woolwich Cadetship. \ ; ALL AT 
SEPTEMBER, 1915 (2 Sandhurst Cadetships. jf FIRST TRIAL. 
Terms, references, and prospectus on application, 
VENELLS, MAYFIELD, SUSSEX, 


] OYAL NAVAL CADETSHIPS. Age 17} to 18}. 
P Special Eatry 1916. No Nomination required. Full particulars with 
copies of examination papers on application to JAMES GIEVE, 65 South 
Molton Street, London, W 


w HERBORN E $s CC H OO L.— 
kh) An EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, open to Boys 
under 14 and over 12 on June Ist, 1916, will be held on June 6th and following 
days.—Further information can be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, School 
House, Sherborne, Dorset. 


D o ¥ ER c #7 GG & 2 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, FEBRUARY, 1916. 
Three Entrance Scholarships £40, £30, £20 per annum for Boarders. 
For particulars apply to W. 8. LEE, M.A., Head-Master. 


eo SCHOOL, WORCESTERSHIRE, 
Chairman of Trustees: Viscount Cobham. 
Head-Master, R. G. Routh, M.A, 
PENTRANCK SCHOLARSHIPS annually in JUNE, 
Tor detai's apply HEAD-MASTER, The School House, Bromsgrove. 


QAkK HAM H O O 


the Annual SCHOLARSHI? EXAMINATION will be held on March 2lst 
and 22nd. 
Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Oakham. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Educa- 
f tion. Highly quatified staff. Four leaving scholarships of £75 to Oxford. 
Pine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, LDoat- 


house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. Fees, £55. 
Entrance Scholarships July.—Apply, W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master. 


| LEIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, 
Bd 


E. 


s ¢ ™ 


The new Laboratories (Chemical, Physical and Biological, with 
Museum attached) are now in use. Central Hall in course of erection. 
Yor full particulars apply to The HEAD-MASTER. 


| ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. Head- Master, 

Cc. H. GREENE, M.A.—Preparation for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Scientific and Medical Life. Succeasiul preparation for Senior School and for 
Navy. The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys 
under the age of 10}, Junior for boys 104 to 13, and Senior 12-19. Each Depart- 
ment has separate houses, teaching, life and game3.—Apply HEADMASTER. 


i re 87.3 S&S & ss c& 82 8 O LL. 


working 


Head-Master: A. K. WATSON, M.A., Oxon. 
Physical and Chemical Laboratories, Workshop and Armoury. 
Separate Preparatory Department 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 


YASTBOURNE COLLEGE.—President: The DUKE OF 

'4 DEVONSHIRE. IMead-Master: Rev. F. S. WILLIAMS, M.A., late 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engincering Classes. 
Physical Drili compulsory for the whole school, Cadet Corps. New buildings, 
racquets and fives courts, swimming bath, &c. Exhibitions for Sons of Officers 
and Clergy. 


FULLER, 


i I R. W. A. M.A., 
THE COLLEGE, STORMINGTON, SUSSEX, 
Irepares Poys (ago 14 and upwards) for the 
ARMY AND THE UNIVERSITIES. 
Y ELS T E D .S c& a2 8 8 be 


| 
TEN SCHOLARSHIPS, £70-£20, and Four House Exhibitions will be offered 
fer competition in March.—Particulars from the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER, 
or the BURSAR. 
| OSSALL SCHOOL.—Some Twelve Open Scholarships, 
Senior and Junior, value from £75 downwards, together with Exhibitions 
tor Sons of Officers killed in the Great War, will be awarded by Examination 
beginning March 7th, 1916. Boys examined at Rossall and London.—Apply 
THE BURSAR, Rossall, Fleetwood. 


7 ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. 


Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautiful 


Recognized by the 
situation, 340 feet 


above sea, facing Dartmoor. Special ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
CADETS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
JOURNALISTIC and SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
e FOR LADIES.—Rapid systematic coaching. Six Months’ Course from 
any date. Excclient introductions given.—Teclephone or write, THE 
TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 61 South Molton Street, W. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 

A SSISTANT MISTRESSES and GOVERNESSES. 
Messrs. GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 
26 SACKVILLE STREET, LONDON, W., 

invite applications from qualified ladies who are looking for posts as 


— or MATRONS in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private 
amilies, 
Prospectuses will be forwarded gratis on application. 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION 


"hates OF SCHOOLS anpb 
J Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING and CO., 
£6 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W. Tel.: Regent 4926. 
Scholastic Agents. Established 1873. 


TUTORS. 


u Full statement of requirements should be given. 
any 


Principals are at preseat willing to reduce fees. 





| 





a 


FOR AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY,. UNIVERSITY, 
CIVIL SERVICE, and ALL EXAMS. 

Mesars. J. &. J, PATON, having an intimate, UNIQUE, and up-to-date 
knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country, will be 
pleased to AID PARENTS in their choice by sending (free of charges) pro- 
spectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION regarding ESTABLISH. 
MENTS which can be THOROUGHLY RECOMMENDED. 

‘The age of the pupil. district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

*Phone, write, or call. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C, 

Telephone 5053 Central. 


Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 
information respecting Schools, Tutors and Educational 
Homes for boys and girls by sending full particulars of 
their requirements (age of puplis, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to = 
Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
Fducational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
teaching staffs of the most important schools and (ius able 
, to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere 
Offices—-i58-162 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. Telephione—1136 Museum. 


rINHE LESSER PUBLIC SCHOOLS —tThere 
‘ are a good many perfectly equipped smaller Public Schools which give 
a thoroughly efficient education at a quite reasonable cost. Prospectuses and 
full particulars ~ill be sent fres of charge on application to J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Sticet, London, E.C. Please mention age of boy, the locality 
preferred, and intended profession if decided upon. 


fj CHOOLS 


.yCeous 
& 
oe 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy 


AT 
A _ Hotel comfort with Hydro advantages. Every kiad of Batn, 
and Electricity. Resident Physician (M.D.). 


every 
Massage 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


PILEPS Y.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS and others. 


—A Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, has been tpecialiy erected 


K 
‘ 


ana cquipped for the treatment of Gentlemen suffering trom Epilepsy. 
Frycrienced Medical and Nursing treatment. Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards. Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &c. — Apply W. HAROLD 
GRISEWOOD, 2 Exchange Street East, Liverpool! 

YESIDENT PATIENTS.—Descriptive List (illustrated) 


to receive RESIDENT PATIENTS 


of Medical Men in all parts willio 
x made on statement of nature of 


seat without charge. Or selection will 





cass and terms to the GENERAL MANAGER, Scholastic, Clerical, and 

Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, I'rafalgar Square, W.C. 

( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to recelve full valuc should apply to tho actual 





Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to proviucial | ra : 
63 Oxtord 


or offer made.—Ciiof Offices, 


manufacturers, 

forwarded by post, valuc per retura, 

Street, London. Est. 100 years. 
JUBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 


House Association, Limited, founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 


130 licensed Inns. Ask for free descriptive list, take £1 shares. Five per cent. 
paid since 1899.—P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
APPEALS. 
NATIONAL HOSPITAL FOR THE 


T HE 
PARALYSED AND EPILEPTIC (ALBANY Mewortal), 
QUEEN SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C., 
Patron: H.M. THe Kiya. 
Soldiers suffering from nerve injuries and shock are be-ng treats! 





READERS of this journal willing to benefit a National Charity, bat 
desiring to retain their normal fmcome, or who are wishful to provide 
annuities for relatives or friends, are invite! to write to the Seeretary fot 


particulars of the DONATIONS CARRYING LIFE ANNUILTLES FUND. 
DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED 


Treasurer: THE Kart or Harrowry. Secretary: Goprrey H. Hamirroy. 


On MONDAY AFTERNOON NEXT, S3ist January, 
at 3 o'clock, 
at the 
AOLIAN HALL, NEW BOND STREET, 


A MUSICAL MEETING 


will be held to help in providing 


CHURCH ARMY 
PORTABLE REST and RECREATION HUTS 
for our brave Troops behind the firing-line on the Western 
Front, at Salonica, and in British Kast Africa, and Mesopotamia. 


Mr. IVAN LEISZKOWSKY (pupil of Liszt) 
will Play (on a Weber Grand Pianoforte) 


W., 


RES: | Nicci eeseiedhsckiexteeeana Scarlatti. 
PE OGD ecuncceebeses convecvciusweuns Beethoven. 
PP Ce wes ccicand nev ncad pees nee Schubert. 
ere bee bes Seweenes ae Schumann. 
Papaninmi tate ..cccescccceves ry es oc 0 ckAeete 
Petrarca Sonette, Op. 123 ......... ex eewewanne Liszt 
Valse Impromptu ..... cee cece eee eeeeeeeens Liszt. 


Poem Impromptu—Come Home ..Ivan Leiszkowsky. 


Brief talks will be given on Church Army War Work at Home 
and Abroad. 


TICKETS for RESERVED SEATS (no charge) will gladly 
be forwarded on early application to Prebendary Carlile, D.Deg 
Hon. Chief Secretary of the Church Army, 55 Bryanston 
Street, W. 
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PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LTD., Publishers and Printers 29-47 Garden 
Row, Southwark, London. §.E.) contains 
hairless paper, over which the pen slips with 
periect freedom. Sixpence each, 58. per dozen, 
ruled or plain, New Pocket Size, Ss, por 


dozen, ruled or plain, 


THE AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS | 


STICKPHAST 


is a clean white paste i 


Subscribed Capital - 
Paid-up Capital - - 


—not a messy liquid. 


nee ; Reserve Fund -_ - - 4,000,000 Oo 
National Book Trade Provident | £4, ’ 
Society. 
(Registered under the Friendly Socicties Acts and DIRECTORS. 
approved d the National Insurance Act a ae P 
President : “WILLIAM HEINEMANN, Esa. Sin EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Bart., Chairman and Managing Director. 
Founded in 1902 for the relief of every kind of dis- WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Fsq.. London, Deputy-Chairman. 
tress among Lookscliers’ and Publishers’ Assistants, { a 
E ‘ | 
Life Bn + de oe A ge. | The Right Hon, Lord AIREDALE, Leeds ARTHUR T. KEEN, Esq., Birmingham 
No application for help has been § Sr PERCY ELLY BATES, Bart., Liverpoo! I — K WILLIAM NASH, Esy., Bra og 
refused. beets — a ’ am 
Please support Booksellers’ Assistant ROBERT CLOVER BEAZLEY, Esq., Liverpool, | aye Right Hon. Lord PIRRIE, K.P. London 
K. W. THORNTON, DAVID DAVIES, Esy., M.P., Llandinam. rhe Right Hon, Lord ROTHERHAM, Manch 


9 Walbrook, E.C 
TPSTAIRS AND DOWNSTAIRS, 


By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSoO- 
LATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SER- 
VANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, 
reprinted (by permission) from the Cornhill 


— FRANK DUDLEY 
mingham. 
FREDERICK HYNDE FOX, Esq 
Sir GEORGE FRANELLN, Sheffield. 


H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq., Leicester 


DOCKER, Esq., C.B., Bir 








Magazine, post free on reecipt of two stamps, or JOHN GLASBROOK, Esq... Swansea. 

in quantities at r¢ rate of 10s. per 100, on 

application to the SECRETARY, Central Office, 

Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, j 

S.W., to whom Subscriptions and y H 

towards the Funds of the Association shou be | 

sent.—Bankers, Messrs. BARCLAY & CO., 1 Pall Joint General Managers: |). M. MADDERS 
Ma!) East, 5.W. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


£ sad 
To Capital Paid up, viz £2 10a 
ver Share o 912,317 
Scale of Charges for = ae oe a ae 
ps Shares of £12 each.. es 4,730,792 lU O 
Advertisements. 
’ Reserve Fund... ee ee 4,000,000 0 0 
Ovrsipe Pace (when available) | 
14 GuINPas. | Dividend payable on Ist Feb- 
| ruary, 1916 oe ~ 60,352 4 8 
ON i di ite ie oie a £12 12 0 | oe ¥ 
Hali-Page (Column) ......... 6 6 © | Balance of Profit and Loss 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column)... 3 3 0 Account 4 * ee =: 113,597 15 2 
Narrow Column (Third of 9.254.742 9 10 
nae i behind nh orn ake 44 0 | 
Half Narrow Column......... 22 OQ] 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... l ] 0 Current, Deposit and other 
Column (two-thirds width of | as ines tomes : 
MMS 2053 20s, cuadhen<es . $s 8 o| Accounts o. ~ -- 147,700,702 0 6 
; Acceptances on account of 
COMPANIES. | Customers x. ~ ee 9,157,601 11 9 
Outside Page ce eeeereresen £16 16 0 
EE a so oe ol 1414 0 


Five lines (45 words) and under in broad 
column (half-width), 5s.; and Is. a line 
for every additional line (containing on an 


average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 
Ss. an inch. 
Broad column, half width of page, 12s. an : 
seh £166,163,046 2 1 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds | | Sennen ae 
width of page, 16s. an inch. | 
ee pee “eel nee a sie —- 
Broad column following ‘“‘ Publications of EDWARD H. HOLDEN, Cyarnman 


the Week,” 15s. an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to 
space. 


W. G. 
F. D. 


Terms: net. | 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE SHAREHOLDERS OF THE 
MIDLAND BANK, 


CITY AND 


Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Including postage Yearly. Half- 


Quar- 


to any part of yearly. terly. We have examined the above Balance Sheet in detail with the 
the United | Office and with the certified Returns from the 
Kingdom ..... £18 6..0 14 3..0 7 2 


Including postage the correctness of the Money 
to any of the 
British Colonies, 
America, France, 
India, China, 
Japan, &c.....£1 





12 6..0 16 3. civen to us and as shown by the 


anaes 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. | Lonpox, 19 


x FG. 


WHINNEY, 


191%. 


January 


ESTABLISHED 


Ss. B. 


Secretary: 


SMITH & WHINNEY, Caarn7enep 





THE 


ON CITY AND MIDLAND BAN 


LIMITED. 


1836. 


- £22,947,804 0O 


THOMAS ROYDEN, Esq. Liverpool 
Sir JOSEPH WI 
he Right Hon. Sr Guy I 

K.C.B.,, K.C.M.G., G 
WILLIAM VITZTHOMAS 


Coventry. 


LELT WOOD 
(Lb Lond« 


WYLE 


MURRAY, V. HYDE, E. W. W 


J. MORRIS 


LIABILITIES AND ASSETS, 31st December, 1915. 


By Cash in hand Cnelud ng Gold 
Coin £7,000,000) and Cash at 
Bank ot 

Money at Cail and at 
Notice and Stock Lachange 
Loans ° 


short 


Investments 
War Loans, at cost (of which 
£1,490,000 is lodged = for 
Public and other Accounts) 


and other British Govern 

ment Secufities 1,046,° 
Stocks Guarantced by the 

British Government, Tudia 


Railway 
ks and Je- 


Stocks, Indian 
Guarantced Stor 
bent ures 

British Railway 
and Preference Stocks, 


Debenture 
Bri 


tish Corporation Stocks ” 400,295 


Colonial and Foreign Govern- 


PON-STLVENS, Br-s 


England . HSS12 





oo°o 


WILSON 
" 


‘ Is] 


Head Office: 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, London, E.C. 


OOLLEYS 


a, 
vou i 6 
aT ’ 
, 
si S @ 


481,000 5 8 


ment Stocks and Bonds . 962,062 7 6 
Sundry Investments : 1,030,650 15 7 
Bills of Exchange .. .. 9,961,545 15 9 
88,523.438 2 8 

Advances on Current Accounts, 

t.oans on Security and other 
Accounts 65,921,541 11 9 

Liabilities of Customers for 
Acceptances as per contra 9.157, 601 11 ’ 


Rank Premises, at Head Office 
and Branches 


£166,163, 


& MANAGING Director. 


BRADSHAW, Deruty-CHArrRMAN. 
DOCKER & GUY FLEETWOOD WILSON, Direcrors, 


LA 
LIMITED. 


panies (Consolidation) Act, 1908, we report as follows :— 


Sranches, 


ACCOUNT 


2,760,464 


“6 2 1 


INDON 


In accordance with th provisions of Sub-section 2 of Section 113 of the Come 


jooks at Head 
We have satisfied ourselves 
~ | as to the correetness of the Cash Balances and the Bills of Exchange and have verified 
at Call and Short Notice. We have also verified the 
Securities representing the Investments of the Bank, and having obtained all the 
information and explanations we have required, we are of opinion thet such Balanco 
Sheet is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the 
Company’s affairs according to the best of our information and the explanations 
books of the Company. 


ANTS, 


Auditors. 
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Union of Lond 


LIMITED. 


(ESTA 

Authorised Capital, 
Subscribed Capital, 
NUMBER 


£22,934, 


OF PROPR 








DIRECTORS. 
SIR FELIX SCHUSTER, Bart., Governor. LINDSAY ERIC SMITH, Esa., Deputy-Govoarnor. 
ERNEST W. BARNARD, Eso. HENRY W. PRESCOTT, Esq 
THEODORE BASSETT, Esq. \ KENNETH L. C. PRESCOTT, 1 34 
ALFRED F. BU Shee Esq. BERTRAM ABEL SMITH, Esq 
CHARLES C. CAVE, Esq. BUSTACK ABEL SMITH, Esq 
JOHN ALAN crt TTON-BROC KK, E3q. GERALD 4 DLE SMITH, ksq 
JOHN DENNISTOUN, Esq. HERBER'! ANCES SMITH Kay 
HORACE GEORGE DEVAS, Esq. ARTHUR M. HL. Ww ALROND, Esq | 
H. W. DRUMMOND, FEeq. Rt. Hon. SIR ALGERNON WHST, GC | 
A. BB. LESLIE-MELVILLE, Usq CHARLES H.R. WOL! ASTON, Esa | 
JOHN MEWS, _Esq. Rt. Hon. C. B. STUART WORTLEY, K.-( M.P. | 
ROBERT FENTON MILES, Esq 
] 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE .-2 PRINCES STREET, E.C. 
GENERAL MANAGERS 
H. H. HART (Towa and Foreign). f. E. THOMAS (Cox 
F. W. ELLIS, Assistan’ Manager. { 
H. G. HOLDERNESS, Deputy Assistant Manages | 
H, R. UOARE, Secretary L. J. CORNISH, Assistant Secretary, | 
Trustee Department —W. H. SIDEBOTHAM, Manaye 
Lombard Street Office (Smith, Payne, and Smith 1 Tombard Street, £.C | 
Cornhill Office (Prescott’s Bank, Limited), 50 Cornhill, 1.4 
sai | 
STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS for the Half-year ending 31st December, 1915. 
GENERAL BALANCE. | 
De LIABILITICS ASSETS Cr. 3 
£ . s s. d £ s. d. | 
C: subscribed £22,934,100 in 1 Cash in Hand .. 2.407.755 2 & | 
229,341 Shares of £100 each; in Bank of 
p aid up £15 10s, per Share 504,785 10 0 England .. 5,737,333 0 10 | 
Reserve Fund | —— 9,145,113 S$ 3 | 
Invested in War Loan 24°, 1025- ' Money at Call and * | 
1928, as per Contra 1,150,060 0 0 at Short N tice ee aes 2,162,905 13 0 
Current Accounts£31,430,981 8 2 Invest me | 
Deposit Accounts 14, 649, 559 15 UO eee as vn | 
46,080,541 3 2 guarautecd by the | 
Acceptances and Guar antees “and British Govern | 
Obligation under Treasury Minute | meat (of which 
of 17th November, 1915 $941,041 7 O £1.100,000 is } 
Liahitities by indorsement on lodged under Trea ; 
Foreiga Bills sold a 40,796 19 0 | sury Minute of ' 
Other Accounts, including interes j 17th November, | 
due on Deposits, unclaimed Divi- 1915) -15,276,320 19 0 
dends, &e. oe oe 948,898 15 2 India Stoc k aud 
tebate on Bills not due .. ee 37,8622 3 1 Indian - Railway 
Profit and Loss { Guaranteed Bonds 90,959 15 6 
Balance brought i ( o1 poration 
forward . £133,615 15 1 Stocks, Railway 
Net profi for ; and 
the half-year Debenty : 
ending sIs* | Preference Stock 
December Colonial Stocks 
1915S oe 263,207 15 7 | Yoreign Govern- 
—_— — ment and Railway 
396,823 10 8 | Debenture Bonds. 2,482,126 4 10 
Tess Amount | Other Invest 
provided in meats 240.504 14 7 
Profit and 
Toss Account, ' 16,089,711 13 11 
as below 109,000 0 0 | *Re Fund 
tee «=—o 9, 899 10 g ! £1,.210,600 War 
Loan 53%, 
| 1925-1928 . 1.150.000 ' oO 
" l 711 13 11 
' he War Loans valued at « 
| Bi Discounted 
{ (ao Three month 
\ ud und .. 2,043,021 4 5 
| (>) Exceeding | 
Iirec months 454,588 11L 4 j 
. 2,497,409 15 9 
T md Advances (inci ig 
Stock Exchange Loans under 
‘Treas ire Minute of 3ist Octeber 
' 1914 18,052,709 3 2 
} Liabi tes of Cus tomers on Ac 
| 3s and Cuuarantets, as pei 
| Contra “ on . -- 4,941,041 7 Of 
Liabilities of Customers for indor | 
H ment , & per Contra 10.796 19 O 
} Bank Premises, chietly freelok i (at } 
j cost or under) a 1,525,800 3 11 | 
' Other Accounts, inching inter | 
| due on Investments, & o» 444916 7 1 
&57,050,7 vo 8 1 | £57,050,709 8 1 
FELIX SCHUSTER, Governor, } ff. 1. HAR neral Manager (Town and Foreign) 
I. Li. SMETH on uty Governor Hir I. | HOMAS, General Mana (Couatry 
c. H. K. WOLLASTON, Ss. HW. BRIGGS, Chi Account 
LEPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THR SHAREHOLDERS OF THE UNION OF LONDON AND 
SMITHS BANK, LIMITED 
We have audited the ahove Balance Sheet with the Books at the Head Office and with the Returns 
from the Branches. We have satisfied curselves as to the corre ess of the Cash and have verified the 
Investments held by the Bank, the Secui ite 3 held against Money Call and Short Notice and the Bills 
Leiscounted We have obtained all the informaticn and explan itions we have re juired In our opinion 
euch Balance Sheet i properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company's 
affairs according to the best of our iaformation and thi exp nations given to us mind as shewn by the Books 
of the Company. 
WM. B. PEAT, | 
cC. W. M. KEMP Auditors. 


London, 17th canuary, 1916, 





£25,000,000. 


THE 


on & 


BLISHED 1339.) 


Paid-up Capita!, 


100. Reserve Fund, £1,150,000. 


[ETORS—UPWARDS of 


10,500. 
























ARTHUR F. WHINNEY,} 


Smiths Bank 


£3,554,785 10s. 
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WAR-TIME 
PRESENT. 


Iho 


Ww suggest there can no 
better candi in = War. Time 
tha an Annual Subscription to the 

* SPECTATOR. 

It is suitable as a gift to a member 
of a man’s own family, or to a relation or 
friend—at the front. at home or abroad, 
whether in the Enuire, in America, or 
in some foreign country. e 

Sent post free io a porson at hor Tt 
at the front, the cost of an annual ly. 

‘ription is only £1 8s. 6d 

Send that sum to the Manages, Tho 
* Sprecrator,” 1 Wellington Street, 
Strand, with directions where to send the 
copy, and it will be forwarded post frase 
to any address. 

The address can be altered as often as 
desirod by the despatch of a postcard 


to the Manager. 

In case of an address overseas (except 
to the front) an extra 4s. for postage will 
be required. 

He or she who gives the Spreceratror 
as a present will give a weekly pleasure 
to the ofticer or soldier in the trenches, 
or to the officer or sailor abroad, as well 
as a weckly reminder that the done 
has not forgotten his friend 

The pleasure, howe, will not stop 


here. When the first reader has finishe«l 
with the “Sprcraror” it will give 
equal pleasure to those to whom it is 


passed on. 
‘SPECTATOR ” 


{t is a special mark of the 


that it is never thrown 


away, but passes from hand to hand 
like a book or magazine, until it is worn 
out. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page, 
and enclose it with cheque for £1 8s. Gd., 
or if for abroad of £1 12s 6cd., im an 
envelope addressed to * The Manager, 
The ‘Srecraror, | Wellington Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 





Vearty. 
Inciuding postage to any part of th 
United Kingdom ' £l 8& 6 
Including postage to any of the 
Colonies, America, Franc 
China, Japan, &e ee ee 1i2 6 


To The MANAGER, The 


1 enclose Cheque (or Postal Order 
like the * 


Name 


SPECTATOR, 


1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


and should 


SPECTATOR " sent for one year to 


(Please stale Title. or wheth Vy Vv vv Misa 
ROBNE ccccccsccvcccccecess oeeee 
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Who gives to the Y.M. 














t 

i 

t 

other Sunday when I shook 
hands with one that I used 
to wash for, he put that bit 
of paper in my hand, but 
& ‘ 

a 





Iter for the soldiers—God 
t (Signed.) 


£500 


From a well-\nown 
Business Hou e. 


B ningham, 
October 21st, 1915 
We have much pleasure in 
handing you our cheque for 
. a donation in sup- 
port 1 e ork you are 
doing for the men in His 
Ma ty Sey « 


Signed.) 


12 stamps 


Oct 


Tar endis @ you a small 
vati amely, a shillings- 
worth of stamy 5 ann wane 
try I am not able to help 
more at the present time. 
1 have an cnly son who is 
mm the new army, and he tells 
me | ! re ived great 
tenenht, both temporal and 
pirittual, from vour valuable 
! belong to the 
} { 1 feel 
ad help a Kttle, 
L zt " only 
for myself but for the benefit 
otis mor ho have 
appl rue lue 
‘Si ! Bla i ) 


3s. 


Woking, Surrey, 
2ist November, 191¢. 
It is with very great 
pleasure I send a sma!l cor 
tribution (3/-) tothe Y.M.C.A 
funds and only wish it could 
match my inclination. Few 
things have brought so much 
oaliind to the parents at 
home as the knowledge of the 
splendid work done by your 
organisation. As one boy 
puts it, ** When we get inside 
the Y.M.C.A. hut we feel as 
if we are home again.”’ 
(Signed.) 


£5 
Launceston, Tasmani. 
13th Dec., 1915. 






Dear Sir, 

We have been so much 
struck by the splendid work 
being done by the Y.M.C.A. 
among the soldiers, that we 
thought we should like to 
contribute a little toward 
it, and we therefore have 
much pleasure in handing 
you a Post Office Order for 
{5, and wish we could make 
it more, (Signed.) 


£1,00 


(Messrs. Bryant & May's 

contribution.) 

On behalf of the chairman 
of Messrs. Bryant & May, 
and the directors, Mr. Paton 
said that the firm felt highly 
privileged in being able to 

he 





participat m t nol 
work They wished to st 
al gnition of it for two 
reason The first was for 


1¢ both at home 


was offered in thankfulness 
to Almighty God that for 
the whole period of the war 
they had been able to carry 
on their business, giving 
teady emp! 


yyment tO 2.0 
workers, of whom the 


inajority were yomen 
(Extract from Daily 
Telegraph, Jan. 18.) 
















£450 


hind the firing line 





ct equipment is £759. 








£450 « £600 


wil erect one of the new Y.M.C.A. 
Huts for the Home Camps. £390 will 
treet an Extension Hur, 


will erect one of the new 


Y¥.M.C.A. buildings for be- 


Franee. The crxtra cost 






| £75 


™ meetings, educa- 
| tional classcs, 
lectures, &c. 


Smaliec: Gifts 


All contributions will be 
thankfuily rcceived and 
expended in accordance 
with the 


will provide and equ'p a 
quiet room for rehgena 





= a | , 





AL? 


In every walk of life there are shining examples of 
generosity upon the part of those who are supporting 
the work of the Y.M.C.A. forour troops. Here it is a 
father who has a son at the front; there a mother who 
says, “I wish my gift could be a hundred times as big.” 
A clerk who has a pal in training sends a cheque 
representing a week’s salary; he thinks it “the least 
he can do.” A working man sends half his wages’ “ for 
the boys.” 


The gifts of the poor vie with the generous 
donations of the rich. Those who can afford to give 
complete buildings give them. Those in the middle 
rank of life who can afford, say, £20, give that sum 
and no less. And those in humble stations buy stamps 
at the Post Office in order to do their share. What a 
splendid example is set by that fine old lady in letter 1 
who handed on the gift which she herself so badly 
needed. 


Great Voluntary Effort 


Second Half-Million Pounds 


Owing to the splendid efforts | soldier you meet. Read the 
of the public half -a- million | letters on this page, and you wll 
pounds has already been sub- | understand why men and women 
scribed. All this money, and | have made such sacrilices to 
more, has already been spent on | subscribe. We appeal to every- 
the Troops, and the need for the | cne to follow the glorious lead 
second half-million is urgent. If | given by those who are now 
you would realise what the | splendidly supporting this great 
Y.M.C.A. are doing, ask any work for our soldiers. 


Don’t leave it to others— 
others may leave it to you 


Donations should be addressed to Captain R. L. Barclay, Y.M.C.A. 
National Headquar.ers, 12, Russell Square, London, W.C. 











Po eee Se ee ee eee eee ee oe oe 
r r s FF ' 

! WILL YOU POST THIS TO-DAY? , 

‘ ! 

q To Capt. R. L. BARcLay, ' 

Y.M.C.A. National Headquarters, ! 

: : 12, Russell Square, London, W.C i 
wiehes of the J ‘ { 
1 1 have pleasure in enclosing £.++-sscccceeseeceeees towards the 4 

} special work of the Y.M.C.A. for the Troop ' 

. ' 


] 
| 
! Cine i etepenmisieenionunaeenssemaeeretin [2 
i 
' 
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F ORTNUM & 
MASON’S 


Specialties 


Raised Game Pies 

Home-made, 2 Ib. to 6 Ib. .. -. per lb. 3/- 
Game Pies in Terrines, freshly made 
ae... ar 56 to 21/- 
Yorkshire Pies 

Also Home-made in Terrines 46 to 21/- 
Galantine of Chicken 

Truffled—about 2 Ib. in per lb 3/6 
Farringdon Brawn 

Home-made .. i. os ee perlb 23 
York Ham [Finest quality, 

Matured—Cooked and Dressed .. cach 22/6 
Stilton Cheese 

First Prize Dairy .. per lb. 1/8 
Old Cheshire 

In Splendid Condition on per Ib. 1/3 
Cigars—Morales 

Regalia Invencibles —4} in. - 50 27.6 





APPOINTMENT. 























Special War Catalogue on application. 


FORTNUM & MASON 


LTD, 


_ Pov and wea WwW. 

















Mud -Proof i 


HAVE worn this pair constantly for 
five months,” says a Colonel, 
writing for another pair of 359. 

“For eight days and nights I had to be 

constantly passing through communica- 

tion trenches knee-deep in liquid mud and 
could never remove my boots. When 

I took them off in bivouac on the ninth 

day the mud had not penetrated at all 

and my feet were perfectly dry. I confess 

I was astonished.” 


Lotas 


Letters: Lotus Limited, Stafford, 
Makers of Lotus and Delta Boots. Agents everywhere, 


sé 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY 


MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 
IN THREE STRENGTHS 











White Lebel. Mild and Medium 
D. D. 
Per Per 
OZ. ez. 


For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors tn Military Flospitals 

at Home and for the Front af 
Duty Fre: Prices. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 


Ps75 
Issued by Tue Imperial Pobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland) Ltd 
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UTTON’S SEEDS 


USED THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Illustrated Price Lists of the Best 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds post free. 


THE KING'S SEEDSMEN, 
4 READING. 














Interesting booklet telling “w'y,"’ sent post free 
om apdiication to J. & J. Colwan, Lti., Lonion, and 
Carrow Works, Norwich. 
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THE SOCIETY y HELP SERBIA 


OF FRIENDS. 


ACTING THROUGH ITS 


War Victims’ 
Relief Committee 


15 months been carryi 
RELIEF 
Victims of 
Holland, 


in conjunction with the Serbian Relief 


has for ing on 
the 
War in 


and has now, 


active work of of 


Suffering the 
France and in 
Fund, entered on similar work in 
Serbia, and with the Serbian Refugees 
now being sent in thousands to Corsica 
Authorities. 


by the I'rench 


It has about 100 Helpers in France, 
>in Holland, 12 


It has done 


in Serbia, and 3 in 
Corsica. much medical 


and maternity work in France, also 


Hut 


and 


wood building, is supplying 


Furniture Clothing as well as 


Blankets in large quantities to the 
Agri- 


destitute, and has given much 


cultural Relhef to the desolated 
French Peasantry. It has spent 


nearly £50,000 on its work, mainly 


contributed by its own members. 


It is now m_ need of in- 
creased help, and APPEALS to 
the GENERAL PUBLIC for Sub- 
scriptions to enable it to continue 


Its Workers 


are nearly all unpaid and its expenses 


and extend its work. 


of Administration are extremely light. 


Cheques may be sent to; 
ISAAC SHARP, 

136 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C, 

A. RUTH FRY, 
fTon. Secretary, 
Ethelburga 
g1 Bishopsgate, E.C,. 


House, 


estab 


‘SERBIAN 





| 
| 


in her dire distress 


LEND YOUR AID 
and QUICKLY 


TO FEED and CLOTHE 
THE 


STARVING REFUGEES 





N their reeent retreat the Serbians have crossed those 
mountains and traversed those roads which a German 


inilitary bulletin deseribed as tinpenctrable and impoasible 
The more fortunate, who had a cart or carriage, may have 
covered the distance between the Serbian rail-heald and the 
Adriatic coast in some 20 days. The greater number tramped 


on foot, over roads ankle-deep in mud and mountains knee-deep 


in Snow, 


No ] spitals or prosperous towns lav on the track, and 
rarely could they hope to find « an) food save what they carried 
with them. The Army, In ahha 90 wake they followed, went 
during parts of this terrible march for two days in every three 
without even a ration of bread Phe plight of unorganized 
civilians who fled without commissariat or stores can be 
cv ‘ l 

The need of funds is unlimited. When the first urgent 

| distress is over, these fugitives may have to be cared for during 
|} many months of further fighting, and when at last they are 
restored to their own country, tho task will remain of 1 


ishing its normal life and repairing the ravages of war, 


SEND YOUR DONATION 


NOW, PLEASE, 

FRANCIS GORE, 
Hon, Treasurer, 

mwell Road, 


TO 


K.CLB., 


SIR 


Serbian Relief Fand, 5, C S.W. 


SEND YOUR PARCELS 


> all, warin 


iymp clothing 
jor women and 


children 
TO 


CARRINGTON 


THE 
RELIEF FUND 


5, Cromwell Road, S.W. 
H.M. THE QUEEN. 


LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 


Mrs. WILDE, 


Patrone 


Tho 


President 


Chairman: Mr. BERTRAM CHRISTIAN, 
Hon. Seeretary: Mr. R. W. SETON-WATSON, D.Litt. 
Bankers: 
LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LTD., 


St. James’s Square, 5.W. 
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FRIENDS OF 
ARMENIA. 


Office and Embroidery Depot : 
47 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


HOURS, 10-5 ; SATURDAYS, 10-1. Tel. : Vic. 1198. 


President : 





LADY FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 


Chairman a-d Hon. Treasurer - E. W. BROOKS, Esq. 
Hoa. Secretary - - Mrs. MARY HICKSON. | 
Office Secretary : . - Miss B. HICKSON. | 

| 


We make an urgent appeal to “ Friends” of | 
Armenia among the readers of this journal | 
to remember the sufferings of the refugees in | 
Transcaucasia and at Port Said. At Tiflis and 
neighbourhood there are said to be 200,000 of 
these unhappy people at the present time, 
many have died, and many have tried to return 
to their homes owing to lack of accommodation 
at Tiflis. Although Relief Bureaux have been 
opened there, and their wants have in some 
degree been attended to, the funds at the disposal 
of the authorities there are utterly inadequate to 
cope with the needs of such a vast concourse of 
people, who need every necessity of life. We 
are personally acquainted with two gentlemen 
who have been sent to Tiflis, under the auspices 
of an influential American Committee, to make 
up « Commission of five persons, to investigate | 
conditions distribute &e. | 


Any gifts sent to aid these unhappy people, who 


and relief funds, 





have lost their homes, and in some cases all 
their dear ones, can be cabled by us to our friends 
there, and will be used to the greatest possible 
relieve the sufferings of the 
martyred people. At Port Said the condition 


of the refugees is a happier one, owing to 


advantage to 


the interest taken in the camp by the people 
af the 
organisation of the camp, but there are 4,000 


neighbourhood and the excellent 
refugees there, and the question of the food 
bill must daily be a pressing one. The bread 
bill alone is over £1,000 a month. 

We ask you to think over these figures and 


help us to the utmost of your power. 





Funds may be sent to the Hon. Treasurer of 
the “ Friends of Armenia,” Mr. E. Wright 
Brooks, and cheques and postal orders should be 
crossed “ London County & Westminster Bank,” 
and Treasury Notes registered. 


TO THE 


SUPER-TAXED 


AND OTHERS. 


that to 
certain form of Investment 


Are you aware encotirage a 


the Govern- 


ment grants abatements practically 


equivalent to a gift of {100 to the In- 
vestor for, in some cases, every £200, 
cases, for every {300 he 


or, in other 


himself puts in ? 

‘These facts are not common know- 
ledge, otherwise every man whose in- 
come is super-taxed would have availed 
himself of the unique opportunity to 
advance his own and family interests 


while benefiting the State. 


Full details had by writing, 
stating date of birth, to J. 
Sun Life of Canada, 71 Canada House, 


Norfolk Street, London, W.C. 


may be 
F. Junkin, 


Any one desiring to invest money 
profitably to himself and with advyan- 
tage to the State, even though not pay- 
ing super-tax, should write for further 


information. 


THE WAIFS AND STRAYS SOCIETY 


THE CHILDREN, 


THE NATION’S GREATEST ASSET. 


More than 20,000 rescued. 
Present family over 4,600. 


Will you 
HELP THE EMPIRE THROUGH THE CHILDREN? 


Gifts gratefully received by Preseyvary Rupo tr, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, London, S.E. 


Cheques, &c., crossed and payable to “Waifs and Strays.” 


THE NATIONAL SERVICE LEAGUE 


(A Strictly Non-Party Organization). 


OBJECTS OF THE LEAGUE.—To secure the peace and safety of the 
Country and the Empire, and improve the moral and physical condition of 
the people by biiaging about the adoption of Universal Military Training 
for Home Defence. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
LIFE FAYMENTS 


£3: d £s. d. 
Hon, Vice-Pre-idents «. 29 UO O| Members oe ee es 


ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 


Vresifcnts ee 5 © oO} Associates, with Literatare 


Hon. Vice-! : 
Members én fs ir 1 1@ atid Journal = ae. 3 


Subscription of Ladies ank Members of the Territorial Forco is at half- 
rates, except in the case of subscriptioas of Associates. 


BRANCHES IN EVERY PART OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Cfces: 72 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 









acne. age 


Seeesteeeeaneeneeeneennen 
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MR. ROBERT BRIDGES’ ANTHOLOGY. 


THE SPIRIT OF MAN 


N ANTHOLOGY 
ENG LISH AND RENC : 


From the Philosophers and’ Poets 
Made by the POET LAUREATE in 1915 


Crown 8vo. Paper Boards, Vegetable Vellum Back, 5s. net. 
InpIiA Paper, Cloth, 6s. Gd. net; Leather, 9s. net. 

“In his Preface—a noble j iece of philosophic prose- Dr. 
Bridges, naturally and necessarily, refers to the tremendous test, 
which ations and inspirations.” 

MORNING 

“ From on wide store of reading he has strung, like beads on a 
string, pas s from poels and phi loso phers bearing on his theme, 

waking the r ry uqhts for the nonce his own and buildin ga palace 
with their bricks.’-—COUNTRY LIFE. 

“ This is the most beautiful en 
since the ‘ Golden Treasury ° first came our way ; 
of the lind since Palgrar: 
of light and leading.” —SATURDAY REVIEW. 

‘ Wherever we read we find contacts with the soul. ... The 
bock as a whole is extraordinarily interesting. It is in every way 


bcautiful.”—-LIVERPOOL DAILY POST AND MERCURY. 


is NOW Ol US, of national aspu 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London,E.C. | 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SIFTON, 
GERMAN EAST AP SrUA. 
Scale 40 miles to — Coloured shect, 


fr Mounted to fold, 3s. 8d., post froc 


REVOLVER maaan IN WAR. 
A Practical Handbook. Dy Capt. CHARLES D. TRACY 
(The King Own Royal Lanecester Regt.) 18. net. 


GRENADE WARFARE. 


Netes on the Training and Organisation of Grenadiers. 

iy Lieut. G. DYSON, Brigade Grenadier Officer, 99th 

+ antry Brigide. 6d. net. 
ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES 
MUSKETRY AND FIRE TACTICS. 


By Major IVAN B. DAVSON, City of London Yeomanry. 
1s. ne 


MAP READING. 
A Sell-in structions i Manual. By Capt. L. NORCOCK, 
R.M.L.1., and Caj F. S. WILSON, R.M.L.I. 4s. 6d. net. 


2s. 5d., post 


London: SIFTON, PRAED & CO., Ltd., 67 St. James's St., S.W. 
New Complete: 

ANNOTATED CATALOGUE OF 

+ rR 
THEOLOGY “42 NEIGHBOURLANDS. 

PART tl. 80 PAGES. 
Post fi from: 
HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 
140 STRAND, W.C, and 43 PICCADILLY, W. 
A few comes of the complete Catalogue, 144 pages, 1s. post free, 


+ YOKS.—Who’s Who, 1915, 5s. ; Apoc rvphal New Testament. 








2s. €d.: Walter's History Ancient Potterv, 2 vols., 1905, £2 10s.; Debrett 
r« re, AC \ 1914 Gs, ¢ d ; Punch, a Set, 147 vols., £15 15 Works of 
M h , v » & -; another iarge-paper copy, £5 5s.; Burk 
EX t, Dormant, and S1 anil Wonees 1831, {1 15s.; Ticknor’s History of 
Spanish Literature, 5 vols., 1863, £1 1s.; Gilfillan’s Editioa of Poetical Works of 
Edmund Spenser, 5 vols., 1865, 10s. 6d.; Borrow’s The Zincali, Gypsies of Spain, 
=v 1843, £1 1 Akerman’s Roman Coins, 2 vols., 1834, £1 Is. Send also for 
Catalogue. 100,000 Bargains on hand. If you want a book and have failed to 
find it elsewhere, try me. The largest Dealer in te Provinees.—Baker’s Great 
Bookshop, John Bright Strect, Birming a 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


WORKS of ART and FURNITURE, &e 

| ESSRs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, and HODGE will SELL 

by AUC TION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C 

or 1 WEDNESDAY, February 2nd, 1916, and following day, at ONE O'CLOCK 

precisely, WORKS OF ART comprising Old English Silver, the property of 

the late Capt, H. J. Dockrell, R.N.,of Iveldenc, Shefford, Beds. A COLLECTION 

of GOLD RINGS with GEM SETTINGS; Framed Chinese Paintings on Glass 

MINIATURES by Adam Buck, the property of Mrs. Gale and Miss Maxwell 

A XVIiIltH CENTURY BEADWORK JEWEL BOX, ENAMEL ETUIS, 

and WATCHES, the property of Mrs. Richard, of 1 Westminster Mansions, 8. W 

OLD ENGLISH and IRISH GLASS, TRANSFER WORCESTER and other 

PORCELAIN, OLD ENGLISH and other POTTERY, and FURNITURE in 

Oak, Walnut, Marquetry, Mahogany and Lacquer. May be viewed two days 
prior. Catalogues may be had. 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


CASES FOR BINDING. 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


By post, Is. 9d. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, 
Or at the Office, 


1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 





SPECT 


POST. | 


wall anthology that we have handled 
and in no selection | 
8 have we found * notes’ at the close fuller | 


PRAED’S NEW MAP OF'| 
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Macmillan’s New Books. 
By Rudyard Kipling. 
The Fringes of the Fleet. 


Sewed. 6d. not. 
LWENTY-THIRD THOUSAND. 
Ordeal by Battle. sy Fr. s. oLIVER. svo. 


6s. net. 


Antiquities of Ionia. Part V. 

Being a Supplement to Part IIT. Edited, with descriptive 

| Text, by Professor W. R. LETHABY. Published for the 

Socicty of Dilettanti. With46 Steocl Plates. Folio. £4 @s, 

net. [February J. 
Theso fine plates, engraved between 1830 and 1840, but only 

recently recovered from oblivion, are now published for the 
| first: time. rhey refer to the great Temple of Artemis at Ma: 

and to the monuments of Myra and other Lye 


By THOMAS HARDY. 


A Changed Man; The Waiting Samper: 
and other Tales. By THOMAS HARDY. Cheaper 
re-issue, Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 


16mo. 





| 
} 
} 
| 
| 
| 
nesia, 


|An Outline of Industrial History. 


With Special Reference to Problems of the Present Da 


By EDWARD CRESSY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Tin > **A sound end well-written survey. in quite 
moderate compass, of tho } o of the industrial history of 
he last two conturi¢ ceded by a short sketch of the carl 
history). He treats the subject with special referenes to the 
problen f day, and with the 1 mind emphe : the 


scientific | s of indus 


A History of the Family as a 


OF | 


Social and Educational In- 


stitution. py w. Ph.D. Extra 
8s. 6d. not. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


COODSELL, 


crown Svo,. 


FEBRUARY, 1916. net. 
MILITARY COMPULSION. 
j By the Rt. Hon. Fl J. 4 ith, I.C., M.P 
MILITARY COMPULSION : ANOTHER V LEW. 
By \ Llewelyn V he, 
THE CLERGY AND MILITARY ERVICE. 
iy the Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Wincl 
PHILHELLENISM IN BMNGLAND AND FRANCE 
By D Roland Burrs 


i PRMMOCRATIC 


| THACKERAY ON THE 


|} PRISONS AND THE 


; MRS. EMILY 


SOME OF RUSSIA'S 
CONTROL OF 


DIFFICULTIES By Dr. i. 4. Di 
FOREIGN POLICY, 


By Prof. Gilbert Murray. 

RIVAL ECONOMIC SYSTEMS IN EUROPE. By J. A. Hobson 

THE PLACE OF TH WOODPECKER (N PRIMITIVE 
RELIGLON, By Dr. J. Rendell Ha 


DURING WAR, 

! A. D. McLaren. 
HUMORIST ‘Ss. HERO. 

By F. 8. Boas. 

WARK. By Thomas Holme 
NATION, 
iby Vrincipal T. F. Roberts. 
CRAWFORD. By Lady Bunt 


BERLIN AND RUHLEBEN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF A SMALL 


|; LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. FEBRUARY, 1916. 

THE FRUITS OF AMATEVRISY. By Dr. FE. J. Dit tox 

THE HOUSE AND THE PLED Ih AUDITOR TANTUM 
ANGLO-SWEDISHU OPrositions A LETTER PROM DTOCKECIM By B ni 

CROZIER LONG. 

SECRETS OF THE ADMIRALTY I By ARCHIBALD Hurp, 

TRE NEW ORIENTATION OF HirsToRy iv SIpscy Low, 
RureRt Brooke. By W! LERID WILSON UTLSON 

ARISPOPHANES, THE VactersT. J liy W. L. COURTNEY. 

THE FALL OF DELGRADE. By A SERBIAN OFFICER. 

THE CHOICE AT GAACIALNITZA Ny Miss Bb, J. ARNOLD. 

HAZLIT?T AND “ LIBER AMORI Ky P,P. How) 

THE SECRETARY FOR THR COLONTES. By Scniror 

How Presipenr YCAN Became Emperor. By Francis ALpripce. 
CARLYLE AND THE GreMan Emvpini Ny Yavip ALEC WIE 

Coe IVALIAN Srvw#inx. By Berro TAssyv 'TAsstNant 

THE Geuwans tN Persis. By Romert MAcHRAY 

rue EVACUATION OF GALLIPOM, By SypN\ey A, MOPELEY, 
MARRIAGES IN Rouwants, By Hevess Va AnUSCO 

Pur WAR IN WASHINGTON Iiy JAMES fA) mr SVHCLYLeEY, 
| History or THE Wark, Wi TH Mars 

LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, LIMITED. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S NEW BO 


A Life of William Shakespeare. 
By Sir SIDNEY LEE, D.Litt. New Editicn (the 
With Portraits and Facsimiles. Small demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
net, 

“New secrets will have to be 


authority and completeness of this work can be called in question.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


Colwyn Philipps, captain, Royal Horse | 


Guards. 
Verses, 
With 2 
5s, net. 
“A full p'cture of a very attractive personality. The extracts from letters 
are as worth reading as any that we have seen —for their graphic simplicity 
and unaffected intelligence .”’"—T'imes. 


the 
crown 


and Letters from 
Large 


Prose Tragments, 


Portraits in Photegravure. 8vo. 


Our Indians at Marseilles. 
By MASSIA BIBIKOFF. LEONARD 
HUXLEY. With an Introduction by 
With 50 page Illustrations. Demy S8vo. 


“A noteworthy book. Mdlle. Ribikoff’s drawings 
intimate pictures of camp life.’’—Scotsman. 


Translated by 
MAURICE 
5s. net. 


A Bishop’s Pleasaunce. 
By the BISHOP FRODSHAM, 
CGilouce Large post 8vo. 


Canon of 


7s. 6d. net 


Right Rev. 


ssver. With a Portrait. 


“A book in which lionest laughter and good sense are alike conspicuous, 


into wide 
~—Standard, 


Tt ought to find its way, on the principle of promotion by merit, 
circulation . . . packed with capital stories and quaint sayings.” 


Between the Lines. 
By BOYD CABLE. Svo. 58. net. 


[ Faurth large Inipression. 


Large post 


“Will be read and re-read in countless homes. 
called ‘ The Mine,’ 


might be proud. 
no one should miss.”’— Punch 


Vor this alone ‘ Between the Lines’ 


Ephemera. 
By GEOFFREY DRAGE, Author of ‘ The 
Organization of Trade,” &c. With a Portrait in 
Domy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


‘A most interesting compilation. The whole collection is 
insp ration for the publicist in Parliament or on the platform.” 


The Luck of Thirteen. 


By Mr. and Mrs. JAN GORDON, 
post 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The story of adventurous journeys in the Balkans. 
on the road from Karallevo, the authors were entrusted with the charge 
of the men of military age from the Red Cross hospital in Serbia, and con- 


gravure. 


Observer 


With 


Large 


trived to reach the Adriatic by a hitherto unknown route through the Monte- | 


negrin highlands (In February. 


International Finance. 
By HARTLEY WITHERS, Author of ‘ 
Money,” &c. Post 8vo. 38. 6d. net. im March. 


Recollections of an Admiral’s 
Wife. 


by LADY 7s. 6d. net 


[In March. 


POORE. Large post 8vo. 


The Voyages of the ‘Morning.’ 


K.C.B., F.R.S. 
Crown 8vo. 


MARKHAM, 


and a Map. 5s. net. {In March. 


7th). | 


yielded from the buried past before the | 
} of life in the Antarctic ; 
| journey under his command, 


Front. | 


_Jitney and the Boys. 


| The Sailor. 


Barres, | 


give some charmingly | 


One chapter especially, | 
is really a short war-story of which any writer in Europe | 
would be a book that 


Imperial | 
Photo- ! 


a mine of 


Tilustrations. | 


The last of the British { 


The Me -ANing of 


Sirk ALLEN YOuNG. 
| A FRAGMENT. 


STORIES FROM AN OLD CATALOGUE: 


| Lirrte Grreis I Have Mert. 

| A Wounpep Orricer’s Day. 
By CAPTAIN DOORLY. With a Proface by Sir Cuements | QO yee ARPS 
With 16 pages of IMustrations | ES RAY 


With Scott: The Silver Lining, 


By T. GRIFFITH TAYLOR, B.Sc., one of the geologists 
of Captain Seott’s Antarctic Expedition. With Facsimiles, 
Maps, and nearly 200 Illustrations. 18s. net. 
The author has two aims in this book: one, to set forth the lighter sids 
the other, to tell of his special work and the exploring 
with emphasis on their scientific objects and 
results. [fa Febrvary, 


FORTHCOMING FICTION. 





Svo. 6s, 
[in February. 


By BENNET COPPLESTONE. Crown 


Mrs, Fitz,”’ 
{In March, 


By J. C. SNAITH, Author of ‘* Araminta,” ‘‘ 


&e. Crown 8vo. 68. 


Riches and Honour. 
By W. H. ADAMS, Author of ‘* The Dominant Race,” &e. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. {in March 


Red Secrees: a Romance of Lake- 
land. 


By CECIL HEADLAM, Author of 
Not,” &c. Crown 8vo. 68. 


‘Friends that Fail 
{ March 16. 


| Timothy. 


By HORACE A. 


Author of ‘ Spraggoe’s 
[in March. 


VACHELL, 


Canyon,” &e. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A Great Success. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 3s. 61. 


| March Be 


Crown 8vo. 


The Red Cross Barge. 
By Mrs. BELLOC LOWNDES, Author of ‘“ Good 
Anna,’ &ec. Crown 3s. 6d. [In 


Old 
8vo. February. 


—_~ 


The Simpler Life. 
By MARY and JANE FINDLATER, 
Crown 8vo. 23. 6d. 


Authors of ‘* Cross- 


riggs,” &e. [ln February. 


“CORNHILL” 


For FEBRUARY, Price One 
CONTENTS. 

A Porm. By Mrs. Henry vr LA Pastore. 

Story. Chaps. IIL.-V. By the late CHarres 

revised and completed by his daughter Lucas 


Shilling. 


THe Swirts: 
THe TvuTor’s 
KINGSLEY, 
MALET. 
By Sir CLEMENTS Marxuam, K.C.B. 
By Boyp Caste. 
By Lavy Poors, 
THe Town Lapy. 
By Marsorre Bowen. 
By Jerrery E. JEFrery. 
By W. H. Hupson. 


‘*Pro Tanto Retrispuamvs.” 


THe New ‘ UsrIQue.” 


By Acnes M. BLunpett. 

By S. MacnauGutTay. 

By the CoMTEssE pE Covrson. 
By Mrs. Humpary Warp, 


THE Broken MEN oF FRANCE. 
Lapy Connigz. Chaps. V.-VI. 


a —— 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 WATERLOO inane S.W. 


1ONDON: Fricted by W. Sonenen & Sons, 08 & 99 Fetter Lanc, London, E.C. ; 


No. 1 Wellington Strett, in the Precinct of the Savoy, 
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and Published by ALerEp Eversos for tho ‘ ‘SPECT TATOR” + at their Olee, 
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